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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_.——_—_—. 
HE week has been full of rumours about an armistice. It 
appears to be certain that the Turkish Government has con- 
sented to an armistice until the middle of March ; but it may have 
accompanied this concession with conditions which Servia and 
Russia cannot accept. For example, it is said that Servia 
is to receive no more volunteers, while Turkey may receive 
as many as it likes,—a mere piece of impudence. The Council 
at Belgrade is reported. by Reuter to have agreed to the 
armistice “ ungonditionally ;” but it is evident that there is some 
hitch, caused probably by the necessity of consulting Livadia, 
where the Czar, his eldest son, Prince Gortschakoff, General 
Ignatieff, and the War Minister are in earnest consultation. Up 
to Friday evening nothing certain was known, the telegrams 
from Constantinople being despondent, those from Vienna 
doubtful...of..the..armistice, and those from Belgrade, on 
the whole, hopeful of its acceptance. The probabilities 
are in favour of acceptance, by which the Christians would 
lose nothing, while in the Conference, which would meet at 
once, they might possibly gain much. General Tchernaieff 
has always said that he would accept an armistice of some length, 
and the Russian Government itself proposed one, but in both 
cases it is conceivable that they thought they were agreeing 
to an impossibility, 

Mr. Forster made a very able but very disappointing speech 
at Bradford on Saturday. In very moderate but decisive 
terms he described the Turkish Government as one which its 
Christian subjects had reason for thinking their ‘‘ natural enemy,” 
and while admitting that the Bulgarians had intended to rise, 
declared that the accounts of the atrocities by which their inten- 
tion was punished were correct. Those atrocities, if they could 
only have been concealed, would have proved a great success 
for the Turks. They are still continuing, though in a mode- 
rated form, and in Bulgaria neither life, nor property, nor 
honour is safe. There must be a remedy, and after a sketch, 
really admirable of its kind, of the position of the European 
Powers, Mr. Forster proceeded to propose the remedy. He 
thought that autonomy would not be possible, first, because 
if granted to the Slavs, the people of Epirus and Thessaly would 
demand.-it also, and the Ottomans would be left with only Con- 
stantinople and part of Roumelia ; and secondly, because, if auto- 
nomy were conceded, there must be foreign occupation, to prevent 
civil war. The Mahommedans would resent the loss of their 
ascendancy. This foreign occupation would be Russian, and 
neither Austria nor Germany would bear Russia astride of 
the Danube. To avoid that war, he thought that Lord Derby’s 
proposal, if thoroughly carried out, was wise,—namely, that 
the Porte should bind itself to the Treaty Powers to secure good 
government, and so to speak, give them a right to share with 
the Sultan in the government of his subjects. 


This proposal, which, as we have elsewhere tried to show, is 
utterly inadequate, inasmuch as it does not free the Christians 

















either from Turkish Pashas, Turkish taxation, or Turkish garri- 
sons, is amplified in a letter which Mr. Forster publishes in 
Friday's Times, as the work of a thoroughly well-informed 
correspondent at Constantinople. In this letter the writer 
affirms that Turkey will never grant the equality” of 
Christian and Mussulman, except under compulsion, and 
that the best course, in Asia as well as Europe, would be to 
insist on that equality, with the admission of all classes into 
the Army, the abolition of the Cheri or sacred law as the 
law of the Empire, and the admission of all races and 
creeds to all offices. ‘This having been done, each vilayet 
or great division of the Empire would elect a Council, and 
the whole would be represented at Constantinople by an Inter- 
national Commission. It seems to us that this scheme, if honestly 
worked, would be resisted by the Turks as fiercely as autonomy, 
they completely losing their ascendany and their divine law, while 
it would afford little hope of permanence. The Commission 
would be powerless the moment the Powers quarrelled, and would 
be compelled to interfere so often and in such details that it 
would be virtually the Divan, while the Christians would have no 
security against military outrage, the Turkish garrisons still 
remaining. The pressure required to secure so poor a result would 
suffice to secure a better one, while the danger of war among the 
Powers would only be postponed. That danger is real, perhaps, 
though we do not trust Austrian threats; but the way to anti- 
cipate it is to secure visible safety for the Christians by autonomy, 
—that is, by allowing them to tax, govern, and garrison them- 
selves. Italy could supply for the time the garrison necessary to 
order. 





The new volume of the “ Life of the Prince Consort,”—one 
remarkable memorandum of Baron Stockmar’s in which we 
notice elsewhere,—contains a striking evidence of the Prince 
Consort’sgrasp of the Eastern Question. In a memorandum which 
was submitted to the Cabinet in 1853, ahd in which he admitted 
that it might be right and wise to go to war to prevent Con- 
stantinople and the Turkish territory from falling into the hands 
of Russia, he went on :—‘‘This would be a war not forthe main- 
tenance of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, but merely for 
the interests of the European powers of civilisation. It ought to 
be carried on unshackled by obligations to the Porte, and 
will probably lead, in the Peace which must be the object 
of that war, to the obtaining of arrangements more 
consonant with the well-understood interests of Europe, of 
Christianity, liberty, and civilisation, than the reimposition of the 
ignorant, barbarous, and despotic yoke of-the Mussulman over 
the most fertile and favoured portion of Europe.” If the Prince's 
conception of the true peace had been worked out, we should 
not now be solving painfully the problem which we then shirked. 


Lord Derby’s despatch to Sir Henry Elliot, demanding from 
the Turkish Government the degradation and punishment f the 
authors of the atrocities, and a large measure of reparation, was 
published last Saturday. It is very strongly worded, and does 
not adopt in any degree the extenuating tone which marked some 
of Lord Derby's replies in the House of Lords and to deputations. It 
politely assumes, however, that the Turkish Government was kept 
in ignorance of the truth, as the only assumption that willaccount 
for the promotion and decoration of some of the authors of the 
massacres. Sir Henry Elliot was to ask for a personal audience of 
the Sultan, and to communicate to him the result of Mr. Baring’s 
inquiries, mentioning by name the officials whose conduct Mr. 
Baring has denounced, demanding that exemplary punishments 
should be inflicted, that all reparation now possible should be 
made, and that effective aid should be sent to the ruined 
districts, and their buildings rebuilt for them. Sir Henry 
Elliot is to urge further that the disturbed districts should be 
placed under an able and energetic Commissioner, who, if not a 
Christian himself, would be trusted by the Christians. All this 
is very kind and wise, if Bulgaria is to be virtually separated from 





the Porte, but very much the reverse if, the moment the excite- 
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ment blows over, the creatures of the Porte are again to have 
full power to wreak vengeance on their enemies, and to expiate 
on them the humiliations they have endured. 


The elections for Ohio and Indiana, which were expected with 
great interest as test-elections, came off on Tuesday, and were, on 
the whole, favourable to the Republicans., In Ohio they carried 
their candidate for Governor by a majority of 5,000, and though 
in Indiana their candidate, General Harrison, was beaten by Mr. 
Williams—commonly known as “ Blue Jeans,” from the colour of 
his nether-garments—still that appears to have been due mainly 
to the personal popularity of the Democratic candidate. In both 
States the Republicans carried additional Congressmen. The 
division was close enough to give immense energy to the electoral 
campaign, which has hitherto not been very vigorous, the 
Democrats imagining that they had scarcely a chance. It is 
asserted that the Democrats are sure of the South, South Caro- 
lina excepted, but the negro vote at a Presidential election is 
much heavier than in any local contest. 


The new charge brought by the German Government against 
Count Arnim, that of treason, for publishing a pamphlet which 
betrays official secrets, maligns the Emperor, and insults Prince 
Bismarck, has been decided. The High Court of State, 
acting mainly on the evidence of a man employed in the printing- 
office whence the pamphlet appeared, has found the Count guilty, 
and sentenced him to five years’ penal servitude. He is, of 
course, beyond the jurisdiction, but it is said the sentence carries 
with it loss of rank, and possibly even of property. It is quite 
possible that Count Arnim, ulcerated by his persecution, has 
published, or rather allowed others to publish, impudent things ; 
but five years’ penal servitude for a reckless pamphlet, even if 
written by the Count, which he strenuously denies, is a monstrous 
penalty. Prince Bismarck will find during the next crisis that 
persistent persecution of this sort, even of a man who deserved 
dismissal, is not the way to secure effective agents for his policy. 
You cannot flog a man into being a good Ambassador. 


The latest news from Athens suggests that the Greeks are 
beginning to doubt the policy of their selfish inaction. The 
Turks are said to be settling Circassians in Thessaly, a sure sign 
that they expect an outbreak, and are preparing to put it down 
by wholesale massacre. The Greek Ministry, therefore, have 
called King George home, and intend, it is stated, to demand 
credits for the purpose of putting the militia and the fleet under 
arms and repairing the fortresses of the country. The army 
now consists of only 10,000 men, but Greece would not move 
unless Thessaly and Epirus had risen, and all experience shows 
that the feeblest regular State can lend immense additional aid to 
an insurrection. 

It appears to be certain that the Russian Government, whether 
it be determined on war or only resolved to maintain its influ- 
ence, is making extensive preparations. The railways have been 
taken up for some time with the conveyance of troops to the 
South. ‘Transports have been collected on the Black Sea to 
convey 90,000 men to Bulgaria, if needful. Heavy divi- 
sions, including, it is stated, 20,000 cavalry, have been 
stationed in Southern Poland, and the principal Roumanian 
Ministers have been summoned to a conference with the 
Czar. Furlough has been refused to all officers, and the old 
rumour of the Czar’s abdication has’ been suddenly revived and 
peremptorily denied. Preparations, too, have been made at Con- 
stantinople for the departure of the Embassy; but the final deci- 
sion has not, it is evident, yet been taken, and will depend upon 
the result of the great Council now being held at Livadia. 


Mr, Gladstone has published another letter on the Eastern 
Question, which was read at the Westminster meeting of Mon- 
day, convened to receive the Bulgarian delegates. In it he ex- 
presses his doubt whether the Cabinet upon this subject faithfully 
represents the country; says that after disparaging European concert 
for months, the Government had begun to demand it, and had 
proposed some worthless kind of parochial self-government. The 
Premier had admitted that his policy was not in accord with that 
of his people, but the Government would neither accord a disso- 
lution by which the opinion of the people might be tested, nor 
summon Parliament to deliver its own verdict. They persisted 
in a policy apparently condemned by the people, and unknown to 
Parliament. They ought to pledge themselves to secure to Bosnia, 
the Herzegovina, and Bulgaria self-government not dependent 
upon the caprice or will of the Ottomans. He should be 
accused, he knew, of making an attack upon the Government, 





but he had hoped against hope that they would alter their course, © 
and knew of ‘no duty to strengthen the hands of Government 


for evil.” 


Mr. Stansfeld, who presided at this meeting, made a vigorous 
speech in favour of securing the autonomy of the Christian pro- 
vinces. He thought that the Russian proposal of that solution 
should have been accepted, even if Russia were not quite honest: 
in making it. We should have taken her at her word, and 
pressed autonomy upon the collective Powers of Europe. Her 
Majesty’s Government, on the contrary, had resisted autonomy, 
and only proposed parochial self-government. ‘The true course 
now was to call a Conference, and there secure for the Christian 
provinces the largest amount of autonomy that united Europe 
could be induced to concede. It was not necessary to go beyond 
that decision, but the British representative in Congress should 
be one who represented the true feeling of the country. 





The Chichele Professor of Modern History at Oxford has been 
surprising the readers of the Guardian by proving to them, on the 
authority of English travellers, that the Mahommedan subjects. 
of the Porte in Bulgaria pay in taxes ‘“‘ eight times the taxation 
of the Rayahs.” This statement is quoted from ‘‘ A Residence in 
Bulgaria, by Captain St. Clair and Mr. Brophy.” In Wednesday's. 
Guardian the Rev. Malcolm MacColl, who had read the work 
in question, supplies the data which it gives its readers for 
this extraordinary statement. It is this. ‘The Rayah and 
the Mussulman each pay 30 piastres in taxes. Besides this, 
the Rayah, who may not serve in the army, pays 25 piastres. 
more,—in all 55. The Mussulman, however, is liable to 
give the labour of 182 days in the year to the Government 
as a soldier. But the value of this labour is caleu- 
lated by the travellers at 400 piastres. Hence they hold that 
the Mussulman really pays 430 piastres against the Rayah’s 55, or 
eight times as much! This is something as if the delightful 
position of the Jews, while they were still held incapable 
of civil and political rights, had been compared favour- 
ably with that of the wretches whose time was taken up 
in exercising those civil and political rights ; and as if it had been 
proposed,—Professor Montagu Burrows’s authorities really made 
an analogous proposal as regards the Rayahs,—to tax the Jews 
extra in order to compensate the Government for the loss of their 
civil and political services. The Oxford Chichele Professor of 
Modern History is evidently a man of high discrimination in the 
choice of historical authorities. 


As we have spoken of the apparent deficiency of feeling in 
Scotland on the subject of the Turkish atrocities and misrule, it 
is only fair to record that on Thursday week Edinburgh held a 
meeting on the subject, in which the popular feeling manifested 
was at least as enthusiastic as in any meeting in this capital 
A very powerful speech was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Walter Smith, 
in which Lord Beaconsfield’s remarks on the efficacy of Secret: 
Societies were sharply criticised ; and it was pointed out that all 
these Societies could do was to provide the spark which sets on 
fire the gunpowder of bitter animosities sowed broad-cast by the 
systematic Turkish misrule. If Lord Beaconsfield’s compli- 
mentary remarks on the deep enthusiasm of the British people 
were meant as a mode of soothing that people till he had time to 
do what they did not wish, he had altogether miscalculated the 
depth and force of the movement. The meeting also passed a very 
strongly-worded resolution in favour of an Autumn Session. We 
are not only ready but anxious to be convinced that our impres- 


‘sion as to the backwardness of Scotland in this matter was a 


mistaken one, and certainly the Edinburgh meeting is a very 
substantial step towards such a conclusion. 





The Scotsman seems nettled at our article of last week as to the 
choice of candidates for the University constituency of Glasgow and 
Aberdeen, and in trying to pick holes in our facts falls into error 
itself. We had said that ‘the two Scottish constituencies first 
called upon to elect Members after the annus mirabilis of house- 
hold suffrage were those of the counties of Dumfries and of the 
politically united Universities of Aberdeen and Glasgow.” The 
Scotsman replies that ‘ Clackmannan and Kinross, the Hawick 
boroughs, and the Wigtown boroughs were first called upon to 
re-elect Mr, Adam, Mr. Trevelyan, and Mr., now Lord Young.” Ne 
doubt ; but in the first place, these re-elections were merely formal 
re-elections, in which no political contest took place ; and next, the 
vacancies occurred in 1868 itself, not in the year after, which 
was the year we spoke of. The Renfrewshire vacancy also took 
place in 1868, though it was not filled up till January, 1869. 
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The Scotsman says that the Caithness election preceded the election 
for Glasgow and Aberdeen, which is true ; but it is not true that the 
vacancy occurred sooner, for the vacancy and candidatures for the 
University preceded the vacaney for Caithness. But in fact,— 
and this was our point,—the two elections named were the first 
real contests, as distinguished from ‘walks over the course,” 
after the elections of 1868. Picking holes of this invisible kind 
is poor work for the Scotsman, which used to show a certain 
breadth of purpose even in its animosities. 


There was a refreshing episode in the Church Congress on 
Monday, caused by the hearty enthusiasm of Mr. C. A. W. 
Troyte, President of the Devonshire Guild of Ringers, who came 
out with a paper of panegyric on the art of Church bell-ringing, 
and especially on the delights of “ change-ringing,” as distin- 
guished from ‘‘common round-ringing,” that made quite an oasis 
in the desert of conventional earnestness and official piety. ‘‘ It was,” 
imagined Mr. Troyte, ‘‘the wielding of these masses of metal and 
making them send forth, in tune and time, over many miles of 
town or country, the music so dear and so touching to many an 
English ear, and the knowing that to do this well was exercising 
so many of the good qualities God had given them, which made 
them devoted to this beautiful art.” ‘‘ Many of his hearers were 
probably not aware of the gulf which separated what was called 
ordinary round-ringing and change-ringing.” We confess it is a 
gulf as foreign to our conception as the Gulf of Bothnia, “ Any 
man, however dull his intellect, could learn to do what was called 
round-ringing. Change-ringing was different. He was a keen 
sportsman, but for the encouragement of would-be change- 
ringers, he might say that some of his happiest and most exciting 
moments had been in the church-tower. Let it be only under- 
stood that eight or ten men assembled in the tower, and that 
their object was to ring a peal, by more or less difficult methods, 
consisting of 5,000 changes, at the rate of about 24 a minute, 
and probably lasting over three hours.” The hair-breadth escapes 
from failure were described by Mr. Troyte much as the hero of 
‘‘ Old Mortality” might have described his escape from Balfour 
of Burley’slair. Effort, steadiness, science, courage, nerve, were 
all exercised in full in bell-ringing; and as for the pleasures of 
success, they appear to compare with those of a great violinist 
in charming music out of his favourite instrument. If all this 
be true, why not have public contests in change-ringing,—by 
which whole parishes would gain, gratuitously and without 
huddling into a close room, the delights of a concert on a greater 
stage. 

In the same Congress there was a discussion of some interest 
yesterday week on the best-mode of increasing the numbers and 
improving the training of candidates for Orders. One favourite 
idea with the Congress was to make a separate Order of the Dia- 
conate, and to require a lower standard of attainment for deacons 
than for priests, but to insist on at least the present standard for 
thepriests. The Bishop of Exeter insisted much not only on main- 

taining the present standard of learning for priests, buton requiring 
that a considerable time should have been spent by every priestin 
study, so that his learning should have had sufficient time to soakin, 
and not merely to be annexed bythe memory. The Dean of Durham 
was the most conspicuous advocate of the view that a knowledge 
of Greek and Hebrew should not be held indispensable for a priest, 
though he would insist on a liberal education. No doubt the 
whole discussion looks as if it would be necessary to supply the 
increasing demands of the Church for clergymen, from all classes, 
without regard to the social grade from which the candidates 
come. Nor is that undesirable, in a Church founded by twelve 
peasants, with a fisherman at their head. But it is very desirable 
that though the inherited culture of the clergy may cease to be 
what it has been, there should be no falling-off in the standard of 
acquired culture. The Syrian peasant was not as unrefined a man 
as the English peasant, nor is the faith of to-day as absorbing and 
transforming an influence as the faith of the earliest Church. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury delivered at Ashford on Thurs- 
day, during his second Visitation, a very thoughtful and wise address 
on Church ‘unity,’ insisting that the sort of unity after which 
& Reformed Church should strive is not the unity of absolute 
uniformity, but the unity of a common principle, moral and 
spiritual,—one tolerant of, and ready to admit frankly, a con- 
siderable amount of difference. Moot points ought to exist in 
& Reformed Church. It was impossible that men should agree 
a8 to the exact effect of baptism, or ordination, or communion, or 
the exact limits of the inspiration of Scripture. Again, it was 
unpossible for the old to agree completely with the young in their 





mode of holding the common Christian principle. The unity of the 
Church was in Christ, and the unity of its action should be main- 
tained by the common love and loyalty to Christ, and while this 
remained so, there should be willingness to differ as to the mode 
of holding the Church's faith. That is admirable teaching. But 
translated into practical conduct, does it not really mean that the 
Thirty-nine Articles, for example, now constitute a needless and 
obsolete burden on the consciences of the English Clergy ? 





The hearing of the charge against Mr. Slade and Mr. Simmons 
was resumed on Tuesday, but made very little progress. Mr. 
Munton seems to have spun out to a great length a very unmean- 
ing cross-examination of Dr. Lankester, and Mr. Lewis's exami- 
nation-in-chief of Mr. Maskelyne, who proposed to imitate all 
Mr. Slade’s achievements, as a mere conjuror would, was evidently 
thought by Mr. Flowers, the magistrate, almost as objectionably 
irrelevant to the particular case. Mr. Slade’s “table” was 
brought into Court, and was declared by Mr. Maskelyne to be 
well suited to tricks of this kind; and certainly Mr. Slade and 
Mr. Simmons seemed unduly anxious to recover their table, which, 
however, was detained by the Court till the case comes on again 
next Friday. At this rate of procedure, it seems not unlikely to 
last till after Christmas. 


The Government of Prussia has completed a curious inquiry. 
All the children in school on a certain day, 4,070,923 of them, 
were examined, and the colour of their eyes and hair carefully 
registered. It was found that 42:97 per cent. had blue eyes and 
24:31 per cent. had brown eyes; while no less than 72 per cent. 
had blonde hair, 26 per cent. brown hair, and only 1-21 per cent, 
black hair. Only 6:53 per cent., again, are of brunette com- 
plexion. In Bavaria the light-haired proportion is much smaller, 
and the savans therefore consider that the dark complexion comes 
from the South, which is in accordance with the general belief. 
In Southern Asia any colour but black for the hair may be said to 
be absolutely unknown ; and light-coloured eyes, though not un- 
known, are extremely rare. Is the colour of the eyes in any way 
a protection against the influence of too much light ? 


A Scotch collier has committed suicide by leaning over a parcel 
of dynamite, which he then exploded with a match. The man’s 
name was Duncan, and Nitshill was the scene of the occurrence, 
The man was blown instantaneously to atoms, and a hole made 
in the street three feet deep by two and a half wide,—big 
enough for a baby’s grave. His motive appears to have been 
chagrin at ill-natured gossip, and perhaps a desire to connect his 
memory with some act which would fill the neighbourhood rather 
with dread than contempt. Suicides often appear to take much 
account of the effect to be produced by the pity or the terror of 
their end. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times has heard from an 
Egyptian officer in the suite of Prince Hassan the true history 
of the Khedive’s Abyssinian campaigns. The first expe- 
dition, sent in October, 1875, under Colonel Arendrup, con- 
sisted of 4,000 men, and was exterminated in the defile of 
Goundel by a force ten times its own in number, under 
King John. Three months after, a second expedition, of 6,000 
men, under Prince Hassan, got caught in a similar manner, and 
only 2,000 men escaped the slaughter. King John, however, re- 
tired his troops, fearing the explosive balls flung by the Egyptians 
into their camp, but has subsequently completely overwhelmed 
the remaining army. A third expedition has recently started, the 
fate of which is as yet unknown, but which is little likely to con- 
quer a country where white men, well led, secured so nearly 
bloodless a victory. 


The Spanish Government has determined upon a final effort for 
the reconquest of Cuba. It has raised £600,000 upon the security 
of the revenues of the island, and has despatched there 20,000 
more soldiers, the regiments for the service being chosen by lot. 
The command, and with it, it is believed, the Captain-General- 
ship, has been bestowed upon General Martinez Campos, an able 
General, and so vehement an Isabellino that his influence is con- 
sidered disastrous in the Army. The new Captain-General is not 
authorised to offer any terms except an amnesty, but it is sup- 
posed in Spain that the leaders have become hopeless, and will 
be ready, on certain conditions, to leave the island. There will 
then still remain the negro question to be settled, and the restora 
tion of the finances, which are in almost hopeless confusion. 





Consols were on Friday 953 to 96. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
MR. FORSTER’S SPEECH. 

N R. FORSTER for once has forgotten the shot for his cart- 
ridges, Nothing can be more workmanlike than the style 
in which he brings up his guns; nothing more careful than the 
way in which he disposes his batteries; nothing more im- 
posing than the effect of his whole arrangement; but when the 
discharge has gone off, the enemy find with amazement that 
none of them are killed. No abler speech would have been 
uttered for these ten years than his at Bradford on the 
Turkish question, if only it had announced a policy likely 
to secure the results at which the speaker, with the most 
obvious sincerity, declares he aims. Nothing could be more 
clear or more moderate than Mr. Forster’s account of the 
situation in Turkey. He alleges indeeed that an insurrection 
was intended in Bulgaria, and might, from the geographical 
position of the Bulgarians, have been formidable ; but he adds 
that insurrection was justifiable, that if a Bulgarian he should 
probably have joined it himself, and that the accounts of the 
atrocities by which it was.suppressed were true. He compre- 
hends the Turkish dislike to part with sovereignty, he is as 
frank in his praise of the soldier-like qualities of the Turkish 
Regulars as we have been, he feels a kindly, if a needless 
sympathy, for the “ young” Sultan—Hamid is thirty-six, but 
in English politics everybody under sixty is ‘“ young ”—but' he 
declares the rule of the Mussulman over the Christian to be 
inherently bad,—bad in the Slavic States, bad in the Greek 
Islands, bad in the splendid though half-forgotten province in- 
habited by the Armenians, So bad is it, that the people regard 
their Government as their “natural enemies,” and ‘have reason 
80 to do.” That Government therefore, at least so far as regards 
the provinces in insurrection or ravaged by Turkish soldiers, 
must end, and therefore,—it is not to end. The speech comes 
to a sudden termination in a proposal which, though made 
with a different object and out of a widely different hope, is 
scarcely to be distinguished from the project of Lord Derby, 
which all the non-Mussulman portion of the country has 

already condemned as inadequate and inept. 

Mr. Forster believes that the autonomy of the Christian 
provinces, besides being resisted by Turkey—which would not, 
in the face of a united Europe, or even of an united England 
and Russia, particularly matter—would necessitate an armed 
occupation, because without it the Ottomans would not give 
up their ascendancy, would rise in insurrection to defend it, 
and would very probably defeat the Christians. No such 
occupation could, however, occur without Austria and Russia 
coming to blows, a prospect which horrifies him in a degree 
to us utterly unintelligible. A great war is a great calamity, 
but it is not so great a calamity as the atrocious misgovernment 
of twelve millions of European Christians for another half- 
century. It is, however, a calamity, and one to be avoided at 
any reasonable cost, but how is it avoided by Mr. Forster's 
plan? He, like Lord Derby, proposes that the Porte shall 
give the Christian provinces just government, and shall bind 
themselves to the Treaty Powers to maintain it, the 
Powers on their side interfering constantly, through Inter- 
national Commissioners or otherwise, to see that, though still 
Ottoman, it is just. We do not believe that the Powers either 
would or could do anything of the sort, that they could keep 
in agreement for five years, that they would view an atrocity 
like the destruction of Batak with the same eyes, or that they 
could establish a working government without superseding en- 
tirely that of the Porte; but we will accept for the moment 
Mr. Forster’s theory that “the work, though difficult, ought 
not to be impossible,” and ask how a just government, such as 
he describes, will prevent insurrection. Its very first work, as Mr. 
Forster fully admits, must be to ensure real equality between the 
creeds, not by lying promises, but by the performance of them ; to 
deprive the Turk in practice as well as principle of his ascendancy, 
and to reduce him to his proper position, as a quiet citizen holding 
religious ideas not accepted by the majority of his countrymen. 
Why should the Turk bear that when enforced by a Commis- 
sion through Turkish soldiers who sympathise with him, any 
more than he would bear it when enforced by a Christian 
Prince through soldiers inclined to put insurrection down? He 
would not bear it if he is the man Mr. Forster believes, but 
‘would rise, would murder all around, and would be warmly 
applauded, if not assisted, by the armed guardians of the 
public peace. What is there in a Commission or in a “Giaour” 
Pasha to secure the respect from Turks which a Christian 








Prince supported by a conscription and the s th 
majority could not secure? Or why should a pated 
sacrifice his ascendancy out of complaisance to a general wish. 
that two Infidel Powers should not cut each other’s throats? 
Let Russians and Austrians fight ; they will only be damned 
just a little the sooner. The Commission, on Mr. Forster's. 
own showing, would fail, and after a repetition of hideous. 
outrages, and the realisation of a staté of affairs such ag 
existed after the Thirty-years’ war in Germany, we should 
be just where we are now, in presence of a necessity for an 
armed occupation to prevent a Civil War between races 
still more envenomed against each other by years of suspicion,. 
quarrels, and desolating outrages, If that is the result to be- 
attained, why not admit the military occupation now ? Because, 
says Mr. Forster, Austria would declare war, rather than alloy 
Russian troops to enter Bulgaria. We do not believe it, 
doubting whether the Hapsburgs sympathise so intensely with 
the Magyar hatred for the Slavs; but grant it, and why is 
Russian occupation an absolute condition of the problem? 
Let the Prince of Montenegro possess Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina, with his Montenegrins as the army of order; 
let Servia expand to her ancient limits, with her organised force 
all ready ; and let an Italian corps d’armee occupy Bulgaria as. 
guard and security for an Italian Prince. The province, once 
relieved of Turkish pillage, is rich enough to pay for ten: 
thousand men for the five years necessary to organise a Bul- 
garian Militia. There need be no war then, unless the Haps-- 
burgs, fearing for Dalmatia, should commence one ; and we 
have no more right to refuse freedom to Turkish Christians ir 
their interest or in the interest of peace, than we had to re- 
fuse freedom to the Italians because their emancipation was 
not pleasant to Vienna, and was not accomplished without a 
conflict between two great Powers. But, says Mr. Forster, 
Thessaly and Epirus, seeing freedom granted so far South, 
would demand equal freedom for themselves, and where 
would the Ottoman Power be then? Exactly where 
it ought to be,—in Asia, there to linger slowly dying tilb 
the Christians of Armenia and Asia Minor find allies strong 
enough to extinguish it altogether. The deliberate neglect of 
their duty shown by the Greeks of the Kingdom and the people 
of Thessaly and Epirus in not declaring war on Turkey three 
months ago naturally diminishes sympathy for them, but their 
right to freedom is not destroyed by the mean jealousy which 
has hitherto enfeebled or paralysed their action ; and if they cam 
attain their freedom, they have a right to attain it, with the 
hearty good-will of Europe. What interest is injured by their 
freedom so great and so vital that to prevent their gaining it 
England should assist, even in Council, in maintaining the 
most desolating despotism that ever afflicted any corner of 
Europe? Who is injured if the Greek provinces as well as. 
the Slavic provinces of the splendid peninsula are added to the 
European family and to civilisation, a result which, impossible 
under Ottoman rule, is at least possible under any other? Mr. . 
Forster expressed a manly contempt of the “ spirited” writers who 
are always preaching that we must support the Ottomans lest 
the Indian Mussulmans should revolt; but he might have 
extended that contempt to those who would support the Otto- 
mans lest perchance the Greeks should share in the emanci- 
pation to be secured to their Slavic brethren, and so reduce 
Ottoman power in Europe to a nullity. What is the object of 
all that Liberals have advocated for the past six months, and of 
all that Mr. Forster himself advocates with such careful argu- 
ment, but that very thing ? 

Compromise is very often the very essence of statesmanship, 
because it secures the results of victory without creating the 
irritation which follows total defeat, but then it must secure 
at least the essential ends for which the conflict was begun. 
Those essential ends in this Eastern struggle are that the 
Christian provinces should be free of the direct rule of the 
Turk, should be liberated absolutely and finally from Turkish 
Pashas, and should be unmenaced by the continuous pre- 
sence in their midst of Turkish garrisons, and Mr. 
Forster’s compromise secures none of these ends. The 
direct rule of the Turk would remain, limited, it is true, 
as far as diplomatic watchfulness could limit it, but limited by 
nothing that could be relied on beyond the occurrence of the 
next European war. The administration must still be Turk, 
the laws still made by Turks, the Turks still the nominal pos- 
sessors of the right to rule. The Pashas would still have power, 
for the country being theirs, and the army, they could not be 
superseded by foreigners without exciting that very jealousy 
ending in insurrection of which Mr. Forster expresses such 
apprehensions. And finally, the garrison must be Turk, for if 
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order is to be maintained there must be soldiers, and if the 
soldiers are foreigners, that would be, under other forms, a 
military occupation. In other words, whenever the Christians 
made a riot, or the soldiers’ pay and supplies were not forth- 
coming from Constantinople, the unhappy villagers would have 
to dread the scenes which, though they strike all Europe with 
horror now, have for four hundred years periodically occurred 
whenever the Turks grew timorous for their rule. Terror like 
that is fatal to civilisation in its most elementary form,—com- 
pletely fatal to the quiet and rich prosperity which is the 
natural lot of provinces so fertile as these and people so indus- 
trious as their inhabitants. The first ends of the movement, in 
fact, would not have been attained, and it would recommence 
at every opportunity, the outbreak each time being more 
horrible, because its victims would have become more civilised, 
more prosperous, more sensitive, from the modicum of freedom 
which Mr. Forster’s proposition, if it succeeded, would have 
allowed them to attain. , 





BARON STOCKMAR AND THE ENGLISH THRONE. 
HE new volume of “ The Life of the Prince Consort ” con- 
tains a very remarkable memorandum by that great 
political wire-puller, Baron Stockmar,—on whose considerable 
part in guiding the counsels of Europe we commented in a 
series of papers in 1872,—on the relations between the English 
Constitution andthe Monarch. It was written in January, 1854, 
at the time of the great outcry concerning Prince Albert’s 
supposed manceuvring against Lord Palmerston’s Turkish policy, 
and of the violent attacks made upon the Coburg influence 
behind the Throne, and was intended to define, first, the poli- 
tical influence to which the constitutional monarch of this 
country is not merely entitled, but for the nation’s own sake 
bound, to lay claim,—and next, the proper position of the 
Sovereign’s husband as her nearest and most legitimate con- 
stitutional adviser. With this latter part of the memorandum 
we do not at present intend to deal. It has been very 
frequently discussed since the Prince Consort’s death, 
and no one of any knowledge or political sagacity, so 
far as we know, now doubts that the Prince kept 
strictly within his right and natural province as the Queen’s 
most intimate adviser; and that the jealousy felt of his 
influence at the time of the Crimean war, though it was all 
but inevitable, considering the attitude of the German Courts 
with which the Prince was most closely connected, was,—even 
had the Prince's views really been all they were supposed to be, 
—vain and idle, and rather akin to the sort of grumblings so 
often poured out on individuals or races for not being other 
than they are, than to any practical protest against undue 
influence or excessive arrogation of privilege. As Baron 
Stockmar very justly remarked, “ Nature existed before the 
Constitution,” and, of course, it followed that a Queen, full of 
her duties as a wife and a mother, would go to her husband 
for advice in matters which he could study more fully than she, 
and that to debar her from doing so, even if it were possible, 
would be to place her in a false relation, “ fatal to the intimate 
confidentiality of the married state.” That seems to us, we 
confess, to dispose practically of the whole of that part of the 
question, so far as it was ever really raised by the conduct of 
the Prince Consort. Of course, it would have been idle, 
and more than idle,—the probable cause of a needless exaggera- 
tion of the Consort’s personal influence,—for the Ministers of 
the Crown to have insisted on ignoring the husband, and 
receiving no communication which did not on the face of it 
come solely from the Queen,—a course the only effect of which 
would have been to foster the secret influence of the husband 
over the wife, and to prevent that free communication between 
the Ministers and the author of the advice given, which would 
best conduce to a frank, mutual explanation, and a practical re- 
cognition of the influences actually bearing on the mind of the 
Sovereign. To this part of the Memorandum of Baron Stockmar, 
therefore, we have nothing further to say. The controversy as to 
the legitimacy of the Prince’s counsel was idle. The true issue 
was that as to the prerogative of the Throne itself. The real 
difficulty in such a crisis as 1854,—and we may be very near 
another crisis of the same character,—was not as to how far 
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right, nay, a positive duty. 


On this latter subject Baron Stockmar’s opinions were very 
strong. He held that a Constitutional monarch ought to exert a 

at influence in modifying the policy of the State ; that Prime 

inisters, however able and patriotic, are principally and in 
the first instance party chiefs, who cannot but be anxious to 
please the party of which they are the leaders, even by admin- 
istrative acts prejudicial to the State, and who cannot but 
desire to increase their majority without taking sufficient 
regard to the welfare of the whole nation ;—that the monarch, 
therefore, ought to exert his full intellectual and moral power 
in consulting with them, to counteract this danger ; and further, 
that in countries where the constitutional monarch has gained 
the confidence of the people, and thus has accumulated, as it 
were, a considerable political capital which it is quite possible 
to use in trimming the balance of the Constitution, he should 
lend an additional sanction to any element in it that happens 
to be artificially weak, and also, we suppose,—though 
Baron Stockmar rather avoids this side of the question, 
perhaps because it was too delicate,—endeavour to check 
any that happens to be artificially preponderant. On 
both these heads Baron Stockmar is very eloquent, and 
he urges his point with a certain scorn for the English 
party chiefs which is not a little remarkable. “The twaddle,” 
he writes, “ about Ministers being responsible to the nation 
for every fault of head or heart will not keep matters 
straight. Where the object is how to keep the State in 
health, our object should be not to cure a complaint by severe 
remedies after it has broken out, but to protect it against 
disease. Ministerial responsibility in these days, for such 
Ministers as are incapable, and, at any rate, for such as are un- 
scrupulous, is a mere bugbear. The responsible Minister may do 
the most stupid and mischievous things. If they are not found 
out, he may even continue to be popular; if they do come to 
light, it only costs him his place. He resigns or is removed,— 
that is all,—the whole punishment, the whole restitution 
made for the mischief done to the common weal. But who 
could have averted, whose duty was it to avert the danger, 
either wholly or in part? Assuredly he, and he alone, who, 
being free from party passion, has listened to the voice of an 
independent judgment. To exercise this judgment is, both in 
a moral and a constitutional point of view, a matter of 
The Sovereign may even 
take a part in the initiation and the maturing of 
Government measures; for it would be unreasonable 
to expect that the King himself, as able, as accomplished, 
as patriotic as the best of his Ministers, should be prevented 


from making use of those qualities at the deliberations of his 
Council.” 
sciolists in politics to deny to the Crown the right and power 
to keep Ministers to the fulfilment of their duty, and not to 
suffer the Crown, and with it the entire Commonweal to come 
to destruction ? 
form Act we have had Ministers who, in defending the most 
unquestionable Crown rights, have shown nothing but luke- 
warmness, timidity, and above all, that maladroitness which 
comes from want of good-will. 
Reform Bill, were in power for fifty years, had a direct interest 
in upholding the prerogatives of the Crown; and they did up- 
hold them manfully, although the Hanoverian Kings, by their 
immoral, politically exceptionable, dynastic or private wishes 
or interests, made the task anything but an easy one. Asa race, 
these Tories have died out, and the race which in the present 
day bears their name are simply degenerate bastards, Our 
Whigs, again, are nothing but partly conscious, partly 
unconscious, Republicans, who stand in the same rela- 
tion to the Throne as the wolf does to the lamb. And 
these Whigs must have a natural tendency to push to excess 
the 
of old standing, is fraught with danger,—that it is uncon- 
stitutional to introduce and make use of the name and person 
of the Sovereign in the public debates on matters bearing on 


And again, “Are we to allow crack-brained 
And, in fact, again and again since the Re- 


The old Tories who, before the 


constitutional fiction,—which, although undoubtedly 


he Constitution. But if the English Crown permit a Whig 


Ministry to follow this rule in practice, without exception, you 
must not wonder if, in a little time, you find the majority of 


he people impressed with the belief that the King, in the view 


of the law, is nothing but a mandarin figure, which has to nod its 








it was right that the Prince’s own view should influence that of | head in assent, or shake it in denial, as his Minister pleases.” 
the Queen his wife,—but as to how far it was right for|To this very ably-worded teaching, Baron Stockmar adds a 
the responsible Ministers to be influenced by their Sovereign, | curious passage, maintaining that it is one of the chief duties 
whether her view of the situation was solely due to | of the Crown, in such a reign as the present, to use its popu- 
her own reflections, or in part also to the indirect sway | larity in aid of the (for the time) weakest element of the Con- 
exercised over her mind by the opinions of the Prince stitution, the House of Lords, and he distinctly praises Sir 


Consort, 


| Robert Peel for having turned the popularity of the Throne to 
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this good account during his administration, and so trimmed | Minister to include one or two able Peers in the Government 
the}disturbed balance of the Constitution. Of the Tories of who might otherwise have been excluded, and he might so, in- 
1854 he speaks with contempt as “ politicians of the Aberdeen | directly and almost infinitesimally, increase the influence of the 
school, who treat the existing Constitution merely as a bridge House of Peers. But for a monarch, however able, to add 
to a Republic ;” and elsewhere, as we have already seen, he | directly by his own efforts any real weight to the Constitutional 
calls them “degenerate bastards,” while he regards the influence of the Lords,—at atime when they were losing weight 
Whigs as “unconscious Republicans,” who play towards | with the country,—would be as impossible as to prevent their 
the Sovereign the part which the wolf plays to the | gaining that weight if it ever happened that the Commons 
lamb. were losing popularity in consequence of the bad materials at 
Now what judgment should be given as to the political | hand for representatives, while the Peers, by virtue of (say) a 
value and the political danger of these estimates of the peculiar | new and more complete discipline adopted by their caste in 
position of an English Constitutional monarch? First, this, | preparing their heirs for a political career, were gaining it, and 
—that Baron Stockmar is perfectly right—indeed Mr. | mptvodneing new vitality into the discussions of the Upper 
Bagehot, who wrote on the Constitution from a very different |House. Moreover, any organised endeavour on the part of the 
point of view entirely agrees with him—as to the weight | monarch to resist the set of the natural currents which deter. 
which any able and disinterested Constitutional monarch | mine the weight of different elements in the Constitution, would 
must have, if only through the combined effect of sagacity, | be as imprudent as it would be useless. The monarch can no 
social position, and impartiality, on the counsels of his Ministers, | more help the Lords to be public-spirited, or the Commons to 
—a weight, no doubt, varying directly with the amount of his | be sober and self-restrained, than either of these bodies can 
sagacity and disinterestedness, on the one hand, and with the | help the monarch to be able, far-sighted, and sagacious. Baron 
ministerial capacity for recognising sagacity and disinterested- | Stockmar was a wise man, but like all tutors of the great, he was 
ness on the other. But we must add that in our opinion | alittle in danger of exaggerating the nimbus which encircled the 
Baron Stockmar was wrong, and seriously wrong, in arguing | heads of his pupils. In this Memorandum, full of ability as 
that in ordinary times it was desirable that this influence | it is, he certainly made two grave mistakes,—in objecting ta 
should be a confessed and publicly recorded influence, | the reticence of Ministers as to the views of the Sovereign, and 
declared, and therefore, open to animadversion in Parlia-|in trying to convince his royal intimates not only that they 
mentary debate and the public Press. For the very con-| could exercise a great constitutional influence on the minds of 
dition of the utility of this influence, is that complete dis-| their Ministers, which was true, but that they could to any 
interestedness and intrinsic rationality which would naturally | appreciable extent so manipulate the machinery of the Consti- 
influence a party man to abate something of the intensity of | tution as to give artificial importance to that element in it 
his party view. But once published, and criticised by the | which, from other causes, was losing it, or subtract it from that 
party to whose views such an influence is adverse, it would | element in it which was gaining it anew. 
at once appear as an effort to override the force of popular 
opinion, and so lose for the public all its disinterested and 
purely impartial character,—for Kings have hardly ever the THE ARMISTICE. 
means of so impressing their personal character on the JF this Armistice is accepted by Servia, a question still 
nation as they have of impressing it on the advisers with | doubtful, as the Turkish conditions may prove to be 
whom they are constantly consulting. There cannot be a/| impossible, and the Czar has not made up his mind, English 
doubt, for instance, that, intrinsically weighty as the Prince | diplomacy will doubtless congratulate itself greatly; but 
Consort’s memorandum written before the Crimean war un-, we question if it will have done much either for the Turks, 
questionably was for the Queen’s Ministers who knew him, /or for the peace of the world. The original difficulty in 
its only legitimate influence was the influence which its reason- | the way of peace will remain, and unless the diplomatists 
ing really exercised on their minds. If it had been referred | display much more audacity and much more comprehension 
to in Parliament as the opinion of the Throne, it would | of the great forces at work than they have yet done, their 
have been regarded, and, we think, not unjustly regarded, | efforts will be as unavailing as before a war they usually 
as proceeding from dynastic influences, and as a most im-/are. The Turks have determined, as we understand them, that 
proper attempt to override popular opinion; but that aspect | if they are to give up provinces, it shall be after defeat, and 
would have been given to it by its publication, and not by its | not before it; and the Slavs have determined, rightly, as we 
private circulation among the Cabinet, who had full power either | think, that no promises unguaranteed by the total withdrawal _ 
to ignore it, or to accept just so much of it as recommended | of Turkish Pashas and soldiery will even temporarily 
itself to their own minds, and no more. Baron Stockmar’s| content them. Diplomatists have to discover 
notion that the political advice of a Constitutional King may | ments which shall be consonant with those conditions, 
be publicly recognised and discussed as a weighty element in| and supposing both parties be in earnest, they are, in 
the formation of public opinion, appears to us founded ina|the nature of things, undiscoverable. Siéyes could not 
complete mistake as to such a monarch’s relations with the | suggest a constitution for Turkey which would leave 
State. In the first place, he has no means of impressing on | the Turks sovereign, in their sense of sovereignty, yet release 
the public at large, and would fail to impress on them, the one | the Christians from the presence of Turkish garrisons and 
condition of the real value of his opinion,—its independence | Pashas; nor could Talleyrand reconcile the claim of the 
and sincerity. He would be supposed to be fighting for | Ottoman to ascendancy, with the resolve of the Slav that his 
the power of the Throne by all who did not know him | subjection shall now and finally come to an end. If the 
so well as to discern the intrinsic purity and force of | matter were really in the hands of Governments alone, both 
his mind. In the next place, even if the disinterestedness | parties might be coerced for a year or two into trying some 
of his advice could be known to the public, the mere | modus vivendi, which would speedily be found impracticable ; 
fact that, coming from so high a quarter, it avowedly told | but the matter has passed beyond that stage. The peoples 
against the interests of a great party, would make it un-| have to be satisfied as well as the Governments, and the 
popular, raise prejudice against it in multitudes of minds, and | peoples understand clearly only visible results,—results like the 
so diminish for the future the power of the Throne. Baron | formation of States, the withdrawal of soldiers, the audible 
Stockmar was clearly wrong in wishing to see the purely | declaration of masses that they are content. The leaders of 
intellectual and moral influence of a Constitutional Monarch | the popular Slay movement know well that no Turkish pro- 
over his Cabinet publicly admitted and deferred to. That is | mise, whether guaranteed by diplomacy or unguaranteed, is 
precisely the one condition which would neutralise, and per- | worth anything unless the Turkish soldiery are withdrawn, 
haps even reverse, the good effects which it might otherwise | and States formed strong enough to resist infractions of the 
produce. conditions, and till these objects are secured they will not 
In the next place, we more than doubt the wisdom of | let the masses rest. What, then, can the diplomatists 
Baron Stockmar’s view that it is the duty of the monarch |do? They can, it is true, agree to the inevitable,—concen- 
to use his popularity to restore the disturbed balance of | trate their force on the moral coercion of Turkey, and secure 
the complex elements in the Oonstitution,—as, for instance, | by their united pressure the acceptance of the Slavic terms. 
to prop up the power of the Lords, where the effect of Reform | If they can persuade the Porte to concede the points collec- 
had been to carry the centre of gravity of the State into the | tively known as “ autonomy ”—namely, the liberation of the 














House of Commons. We do not believe that since the Reform | provinces from any Turkish taxation beyond a tribute, the 
Act a British monarch could have done this, nor that any | acknowledgment of such Christian government as each pro- 
British monarch has since done it. Of course it is possible | vince may form or be content to accept, and the withdrawal 
that the monarch’s insight and sagacity might lead the Prime | of all soldiers—the war may be averted ; but what likelihood 
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is there of their securing such concessions? They are, as we 
conceive, not only wise and just, but ultimately inevitable, 
but we admit they are not such as dominant castes concede 
until force has either been employed or shown to be within 
immediate call. Or if they can persuade Europe to unite, 
flood the provinces with corps d’armées of occupation, and 
insist that there be no disturbance till Europe has formulated 
its decree, then also war may be averted ; but that is almost a 
dream, even if the Porte were to consent. “ Joint occupations ” 
have not hitherto tended to peace. 

The Conference is certain or nearly certain to avoid proposals 
which it will deem extreme, and till they are considered, its 
proceedings can be only wearisome and fruitless debates, end- 
ing, perhaps, in creating new bitterness between Powers whose 
first chance of peace is to remain united. That is the usual 
result of conferences held before war, and representing govern- 
ments which have to consider not only what is convenient, or 
even what is beneficial, but what great masses of men are de- 
termined to have. A Conference to settle the Eastern Question 
with everybody represented except the Russian people, the 
Ottoman fanatics, and the Turkish Christians, is a Conference 
compelled to consult not its own opinions, or even those of its 
Governments, but of those unknown or dimly known powers 
in the background,—that is, a Conference with its hands tied, 
and its mind left without essential information. 

We do not depreciate the possible utility of the Conference 
from any fear for the result to what we believe the better 
cause. Upon the whole, and subject to the consideration that 
death may at any moment change much in the policy of States, 
we are inclined to think that time for preparation will benefit 
the Christian cause. Servia, of course, will not expel the 
Russians already in her ranks, unless Turkey expels her Euro- 
pean officers, renegades or otherwise, and six months steady 
drilling by Russian drill-masters will make of her army a 
very different machine. The world may rely on it that the 
hardy Servian is not a coward, though, as Count Moltke said, 
“ only discipline will overcome the natural dread of shells,” and 
the numbers of the Servians have not yet been seriously im- 
paired. The recruits who must not come from Russia will 
come from the Turkish provinces, where every village plundered 
and woman violated sends a new group of recruits to the 
liberating armies, ready to sacrifice all for the opportunity 
of vengeance. More guns, better arms, more carts are all 
urgently needed, and will all be manufactured by the 
artisans now arriving, and to be imported from Spandau 
and Tula. The Turkish provincials, as yet unaffected 
by the war, are slowly beginning to perceive that there 
is at length a hope, slowly becoming aware that the “ vic- 
torious Turkish army,” which Lord Beaconsfield, with his 
usual defiant contempt for facts, says has “ crushed” its oppo- 
nents, has not been able in three months of fighting to over- 
come one petty State like Servia, and has only been saved 
from destruction in Montenegro by Austrian interference. 
Time will not wear out the horror of Turkish rule, reinvigo- 
rated as it will be by importations of volunteers from 
Asia and by the barbarities they are certain to commit; 
and it will wear out the belief in the invincibility of the 
Turkish power. Time is valuable to Roumania, where the 
tradition of Turkish sway is not yet lost ; and it is invaluable 


to Greece, where a timid Ministry at’ last begins to perceive | 


that Slavic emancipation is not hopelessly inconsistent with 





“at twice”—that emotions die away, and that popular 
enthusiasms become worn out, and this is doubtless some- 
times true. But it is not true always, and especially 
not true when the emotion is well-founded terror, and the 
enthusiasm one for a freedom not secured. Twelve 
years after the failures of 1848, the Italians were as ready 
to rise as ever, for the Austrians were still in Italy, and their 
presence as hateful as before. The English were in heaven 
under the Stuarts, compared with the Christians in Turkey 
under the Turks, and seventeen years without a Parliament 
only developed English readiness to risk civil war in defence of 
one. Even if the Turks, by a miracle, could become good 
governors in six months, the hatred towards them would be 
unaffected. It is fifty years since we ceased oppressing 
Ireland, but scarcely ten since insurrection seemed once 
more a possibility. The conditions of trouble in Turkey are 
permanent, are unaffected by anything Turks either will or 
can do, short of exempting the majority from the cruel ascend- 
ancy conferred by their creed upon the minority, and no 
armistice, whatever its length, can be more than a truce to 
bury the dead. 





THE VALUE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

HERE is one argument in favour of the Ottoman rule 
which all friends of the Turks, from Lord Derby down 
to the smallest Conservative orator, assume to be incontro- 
vertible. Constantinople, they say, must never fall into Rus- 
sian hands. The Russian possession of such a naval station 
would be too dangerous to English interests, might even lead 
to the extinction of the British Empire in Asia,—that is, to a 
catastrophe as injurious to the world as to ourselves. Those 
who make this assertion, it will be observed, as a rule, do not 
condescend to explain themselves or to enter into details, but 
treat the fact as self-evident; and as a rule also, the audience, 
always greatly impressed by a repetition of anything they have 
heard before, honour the statement with applause. We have 
not the slightest wish that Russia should possess Constantinople, 
which belongs to the people of European Turkey, and not the 
slightest desire to prevent its defence by Great Britain in the 
interest of that population, or even of our own, if that interest 
is clearly proved ; but we should much like to know a little 
more clearly what our opponents think Russia would be able 
to do with it, that is so exceedingly menacing to us. As 
far as we can perceive, they are somewhat disinclined to explain, 
and when they do explain, offer reasons which, though valuable 
enough in themselves and as far as they go, certainly do not 
support the immense deductions they usually Fre to make. 
The best of them is not an argument for the Turkish possession 
of Constantinople, but against allowing Russia that access to the 
seas of the world which every other Power with a sea-coast 
possesses without objection or remark, and which undoubtedly, 
whatever we may do, she will one day acquire. Russia, they 

say, in possession of Constantinople would be able to shut u 
the Black Sea, and be able also to intercept our Indian trade 

by the Suez Canal almost at her pleasure. That is too 

a power to entrust to her, and therefore she must not have 
Constantinople, even if it costs a war to prevent her taking it. 
Let us look at this Black-Sea argument first, because it is 
much the simpler. It is not intended, we presume, to argue 
that Russia could, merely because she owned Constantinople, 


the “ Hellenic idea,” and is about to ask for means to arm | treat the Bosphorus as an internal water-way, and shut it up 
the country, and call on Thessaly and Epirus to prepare.|by legal municipal order, because, in that case that right 


Above all, time is valuable in Russia, where it takes months 
for news like that of the massacre at Batak to filter down to 
the peasantry, and to enlist the priesthood, and to organise 
over such vast spaces the movement of volunteers and the 
delivery of contributions, and even the collection of money. 
Six months of steady, silent 

sources to the Christians ; and w 


reparation will bring new re- | true. 
fiat is it to bring to the Turks? , certain guns, and build certain fortresses, and commission 


belongs to the Turk, and we must drive him from Constanti- 


nople, for fear he should ever exercise it. It is rather intended 
that the position itself would give Russia the power, if ever 


she chose to exert it, of shutting out the merchantmen and 
navies of the world from the Black Sea. 


Well, that is quite 
The owner of Constantinople, if rich enough to buy 


Some thousands of men, perhaps, from Asia, who will create | certain ironclads, could prevent access to the Black Sea; and 


more detestation in Europe by the oppressions they will commit 
en route, and that is all. Time will not bring the Turks money 


that would be very annoying, first, because the world wants 
to trade there, and next, because the grand check mn 








from their exhausted villages, better rulers, or stronger allies, | Russia hitherto has been the possibility of a descent upon her 
while it will detach from them one hope, that lingering reliance | Black-Sea possessions, But then this power could only be 
on the selfishness of Great Britain which the assembling of | exercised at the cost of a war, in which the whole world would 
Parliament must dissipate. Unless diplomacy takes an entirely | be on the side of the Power which defended the general 
new tone—and that means, first of all, that Lord Derby shall | privilege and immunity, and the position of Russia on the 
take a new tone—an armistice of six months may well mean | Daghsres would be no better than that of other States 
a six months’ preparation for war. | now seated on more important straits. We ourselves, for 

‘There is, we are aware, a secret confidence in the English example, if we chose to encounter a general war, could shut 
mind that whenever the cannon cease, peace is sure to be secured | up the Mediterranean from Gibraltar, or the Red Sea, and with 
it being quite wicked to rescue States, as the children say, it the Suez Canal, from Aden, or for that matter, the English 
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Channel itself from Portsmouth. We actually did these 
things during the Napoleonic war, and could do them 
again at discretion. It is a mere question of expenditure and 
risk, and the world, if the principle which governs action in 
Turkey is a general principle, would have a fair right to make 
war on us till we surrendered Gibraltar, Aden, and Portsmouth, 
—quite a Constantinople in its naval importance. The reason 
we do not do these things is that we do not want to impede 
trade, but to foster it, and that we do not want a great war for 
such an object; and those are precisely the reasons which 
would prevent Russia from using a power which, when all is 
said, she possesses even now. If it is worth her while, she 
can lock the Black Sea now. She has only to station a few 
ironclads off the east entrance to the Bosphorus, and sink any 
vessel entering the Black Sea, and the Sea would be effectually 
locked. That, it will be said, is absurd. She would draw on 
herself the hostility of civilised mankind. Very true, and 
quite unanswerable, but in what does such a proceeding differ 
from the one that it is apprehended she will actually attempt. 
Absolutely not at all, except that the fire from a fort may 
be a little cheaper and a little more formidable than the fire 
from an ironclad fleet. No doubt, in the event of war, say, 
with England, she might stop our Black-Sea trade, at any 
cost to her own people, and prevent a landing on her Black- 
Sea coast; but then, if she owned Constantinople, we should 
not want to land there, but at some point on the Sea of 
Marmora, much more distant from her own resources and 
much nearer to ours. As a positive fact, Constantinople, if 
she did not possess the peninsula, would be a terrible weakness 
to Russia, for it could only be defended by sea, on which she 
could be beaten even by single Powers; while if she did pos- 
sess the Turkish peninsula, she would be no more out of range 
than she is now, but much more nearly within it. She would 
have more subjects and perhaps more revenue than she has 
now, but she possesses already larger armies than she can use, 
and every sixpence of her new revenue would be absorbed 
in the e of government. Apart altogether from the 
gee: f ostility of the great military Powers on her flank, 
who will never allow her to command the Danube, she would 
be no more powerful than she is, and from the climate and 
fertility of her mew possessions, much less invulnerable. That 
is no reason for all ‘her to oppress populations who wish 
to be free, but it is a reason for not regulating our policy by 
the dictates of a timid selfishness which blinds us to the 
plainest moral claims. 

The Black-Sea argument is, however, only secondary, the 
real argument being that Russia, possessed of such a naval 
station, could rush out and interrupt our communication with 
India byte Mediterranean whenever she chose. Of course 
her power of so doing would be greatly increased by the 
possession of Constantinople, but it would not be increased un- 
manageably, or be greater than the power already possessed, 
say, by France, which could do precisely the same thing from 
Marseilles. A Russian fleet emerging from the Hellespont 
would be merely a fleet, and could be destroyed with just as 
much ease or just as much difficulty as a French fleet emerging 
from Marseilles or Toulon. It would be only a fleet, where- 
ever it was, and would be no whit fitter for battle because pre- 
pared in Constantinople, than if prepared in Sebastopol or Oron- 
stadt. If, indeed, we could imagine that the mere possession 
of Constantinople would make Russia the first of maritime 
Powers, then, indeed, we should be in danger as serious as if 
we had lost the command of the seas; but except position, 
what would Constantinople give her, in men, or matériel, or 
means generally for the maintenance of a great fleet, that she 
does not already possess? There would be, in fact, another 
fleet in the Mediterranean besides the French, Spanish, Italian, 
and Austrian, and that would be all. That is not an accept- 
able result to a Power like Great Britain, but it is not a result 
so dangerous that all other considerations should be postponed 
to it; while it is a result which will happen whenever Russia 
obtains the free water-way which she can never cease to seek, 
and to which, by every rule of justice, she has for a century 
been entitled. 

But finally, argue the Russophobists, Russia intends to con- 
quer India, and seated at Constantinople, she would conquer 
her way to Bagdad and threaten us upon the Persian Gulf. We 
do not believe that the Russian object in Asia is India, holding 
that her conquests, so far as they are not fortuitous, like many 
of our own conquests in India, are intended rather to enable 
her to attack Persia, and through Persia, Turkey, from 
behind ; but accepting the idea that she desires to reign 
in India, how does the possession of Constantinople advance 





her end? She must move towards the Persian Gulf 
and she would have to conquer a larger extent of territory 
and more numerous populations than she has, as matters now 
stand. At present the Caspian is a Russian lake, and from 
the Caspian to the Persian Gulf the isthmus of Persia is only 
500 miles broad, possessed by a people who, since the famine, 
are certainly not three millions in number, who cannot face 
Russian infantry, and who, but for us, could be conquered in 
a campaign. Persia is the Russians’ road, if not to India, at 
least to a position which would make India a most expensive 
possession; and access to another road, equally difficult, and 
leading to precisely the same point, would not make the 
Indian situation either better or worse. In any case, if 
seriously menaced, we should have to defend India by a war, 
which would not be waged upon the spot, and would not be 
rendered more difficult by Russia’s possession of a great naval 
station accessible by sea. We do not deny that Russia would 
gain by such a possession, more especially in prestige in the 
East, and in her ability to intervene directly in the politics of the 
Mediterranean, but we do deny that she would gain so much as 
to make it too dangerous for us even to do our duty in face of 
such arisk, With a little more audacity and philanthropic 
spirit in our statesmen, Constantinople would be transferred, 
not to Russia, but to a Slav Confederation, assisted, it might be, 
by an Italian army; but even if by persistently throwing the 
South Slavs on Russia for protection we ultimately enabled her 
to seize the “ Imperial City,” our position would only be affected 
to the extent of a new reason for the occupation of Egypt,—one 
reason added to the hundred which statesmen of all parties 
have already perceived. There may be other reasons behind 
for protecting Constantinople, and on all such matters experts 
are entitled to a hearing ; but if there are, they are reasons for 
occupying Constantinople ourselves, or securing masters for it 
whom we can trust,—such, for instance, as the Italians,—not 
for defending a wretched Power which desolates what it pre- 
tends to govern, yet could not without our aid protect the 
2 Tenperia) ity ” for an hour. 


onien. i dite 





FRANOE AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
Nee has been more remarkable than the indifference 

ea gen 
the first " Bastern . No doubt, 
when the Servian war first broke out, a certain amount of cheap 
popular sympathy was given in France to the small Slav 
Powers which came forward so gallantly to fight the battle of 
their people against tremendous odds. In Paris the Quartier 
Latin made a demonstration in favour of the students of Slav 
blood who were returning home to join the army, and for a 
time the organs of popular opinion were decidedly, though 
moderately, Servian. As the interest grew, however, the French 
sympathy dwindled. No sooner did it become evident that a 
great European crisis was probably at hand, and that if the 
cause for which Servia and Montenegro were fighting was 
to be supported, a catastrophe might ensue in which the 
great opportunity of France would be prematurely pre- 
sented, and therefore virtually lost, than all the chief 
organs of French opinion began with one accord to 
preach the duty of reticence and the obligation of self- 
restraint. What was it to them that, as regarded the de- 
composition of Turkey, the time appeared to be fully come 
when, after fulfilling the hours in which kingdoms ‘ ripe and 
ripe,’ and also those further and wearier hours in which they 
‘ rot and rot,’ their successors must replace the long inherit- 
ance of decay by something stronger and better,—if the hour 
which had struck, though it was the hour for the subject pro- 
vinces of Turkey, was not the hour for the uprising and 
revenge of France? ‘The Russian Government, as the French 
politicians knew, was no more ready to take advantage of a 
great opportunity than the French Government, and it was 
quite as necessary for France that Russia should be ready for 
the emergency, as that France herself should be ready. Hence 
the tone which the French journals have taken,—incessant depre- 
ciation of a policy of “ sentiment,”—continual panegyric on 
the Ozar for not being carried away by the popular emotion in 
Russia,—more moderate approbation of the caution of Austria, 
—careful encomiums on the reasonableness of Turkey,— 
bitter sarcasms on Mr. Gladstone and the English demonstra- 
tions,—and finally, elaborate disquisitions on the collective 
wisdom of Europe, and her great need of the blessings of 
peace,—of which, however, no one ever heard when the 
question was whéther Europe was to obtain peace at 
the cost of Franoe, or to continue the war in the hope 
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of saving France from a painful and a disastrous sacrifice. 
For this new European crisis is one in which Germany is not 
vitally interested. She has the great advantage of being a 
looker-on, and while Germany is a looker-on, it is essential 
to France to be a looker-on too,—nay, more, to restrain, if 
she can, those Powers which might in the end become her 
allies from wasting their resources on the settlement of a 
question in which it would have been the highest imprudence 
for her to concern herself directly. France looks to the help 
of Russia, and hence, instead of expending on Russia the accumu- 
lated wrath poured on her by the English pro-Turkish journals, 
her politicians have been almost lost in ecstasy at the wisdom and 
temperateness of the Ozar, while lamenting the difficulties in 
which popular feeling has involved him. “ Si Ze Nord ne com- 
rend pas la grandeur morale du réle que remplit en ce moment 
le Ozar,” wrote the Débats, in its issue of Monday last, “ et 
que nous applaudissons avec respect, nous le plaignons.” Again, 
though Austria has been maneuvring to maintain the status quo 
much more openly and more effectually than Russia, and so far 
has acted more in accordance with the French wishes, Austria 
is very much less likely to become a thorough and useful ally 
to France in the future than Russia, for the German element 
in Austria will always render her affinities doubtful, and make 
her neutrality rather than her alliance the chief object of 
French diplomacy. Hence Austria is treated in the French 
pers with deference, but not with the enthusiastic reverence 
with which the Czar is commended for his efforts to keep the 
peace and to defer the crisis. ‘Ce n’est pas en vain,” writes 
the same journal, on the previous day, “que nous comptions 
sur la sincerité du Ozar, sur la perspicacité de l’"Empereur 
Frangois Joseph, et sur la crainte salutaire que la guerre inspire 
& tout le monde.” Lastly, the existing British Government is 
playing for the time the game the French wish, but then there 
is nothing to hope and hardly anything to fear from it as 
regards French interests, whenever the opportunity of France 
comes, so it is treated with something very like contempt. 
“The Russian Government has always preserved its liberty 
of action,” wrote the Débats the other day, “but the 
English Government has only preserved during these latter 
weeks the liberty of inaction.” Lord Derby is never 
likely to take any active part in aiding the policy of 
France, so that the French journalists can afford to mock at 
that feebleness which, nevertheless, their allies in England are 
representing as the very model of wise reticence and far-sighted 
firmness. Naturally, however, the full tide of French vexation 
and disgust is reserved for the leaders of that great movement of 
public feeling in England, which stands so much in the way 
of the policy of dilatoriness,—the patched-up peace,—to which 
all these aspirations are directed; and the keenest and most 
bitter French scoffs are directed at Mr. Gladstone. “ Nous sommes 
donc tout préts,”—we again quote the Déebats,—“ quoi que Le 
Nord en pense, & rendre hommage au Souverain de la Russie 
et aux Ministres qui l’entourent. Que serait-il arrivé, grand 
Dieu! si le Ozar avait eu pour conseiller M. Gladstone, au lieu 
du Prince Gortschakoff, un Anglais homme de parti, au lieu d’un 
Russe homme d’Etat? L’Europe doit encore bénir son destin ; 
il aurait pu étre pire qu’il ne l’est.” 

Such is the tone, not merely of Orleanist papers like 
the Débats, but of almost all the French journals, ex- 
cept the journals of the Extreme Left which hardly 
represent a party at all among the statesmen of France. 
M. Gambetta’s journal, the République Frangaise, has been 
no better in this matter than the Déebats,—or if better 
at all, better only in being a little less disposed to launch 
poisoned arrows at others, and a little more avowedly self- 
interested. As far as we can see, the French people,—that is, 
the peasants and the middle-classes of France, whose opinion 
chiefly determines the policy of the nation,—have felt no 
compunctions at all on behalf of the Slavonic peoples whose 
throes of birth,—and it might be of death, as well as birth,— 
had begun. The feeling which has so profoundly manifested 
itself in Italy has not seriously affected France. If France 
hazards much for “an idea,” it is for a French idea. Even 
the Emperor could not enfranchise Italy without claiming Nice 
and Savoy, to allay the jealousy of France ; and when he was 
compelled to leave his work half-done, he yielded as much to 
the anger of the French at the elevation of so formidable a 
rival on the southern border of France, as to the threat of 
Prussian intervention. Even popular feeling in France finds it 
impossible to extend its range outside the narrow limits of direct 
French interests. There is visible a certain scorn for the attention 
which is demanded by these suffering Slavic provinces, when it 


make even French affairs insignificant for the time being. An 
autumn in which the date “Belgrade” interests more than 
the date “ Paris,” in which even a despatch of Lord Derby’s 
commands more attention than one from the Duc Decazes, 
obviously creates a sort of surprise and indignation among the 
French journalists which they can ill conceal. What are these 
Bulgarian horrors, to divert attention from the sufferings— 
though now softened by a vista of six years—of the great 
nation whose capital was beleaguered for five months by the 
rude power of Germany, and whose recovery of strength and 
equanimity all Europe had been eagerly watching ever since, 
till these untimely catastrophes in the East of Europe withdrew 
attention from the centre to the circumference of European 
civilisation? That is a fair description of the state of mind 
which the tone of the French journals seems to us to imply, 
—the tone of wounded self-importance with which they entreat 
us not to fritter away our feelings any longer on sufferings 
which only disturb our judgment, but to return to the calmer 
mind in which we can consider the interests of Europe as a 
whole, emulate the equanimity of French statesmen in relation 
to the Christian subjects of the Porte, and take to heart the 
supreme importance of restoring peace at any cost, while it is 
still possible. 

Now, on this attitude of the French journals it is impossible 
not to make this criticism,—that it is at all events instructive to 
us, as illustrating in a magnified form the moral weakness and 
intellectual inconclusiveness of the few scattered English papers 
which adopt the same tone, though of course with such varia- 
tions as are necessary to substitute the selfish interests of Eng- 
land for the selfish interests of France. What English in- 
terests are supposed to require is the paralysing of Russia ; 
what French interests are supposed to require is the reticence 
and self-restraint of Russia, till a great opportunity for an 
alliance between France and Russia shall occur. So while the 
selfish English papers move heaven and earth to disparage and 
vilify the Slavonic movement and the Russian designs in all 
their aspects, the French papers do all they can to retard the 
Slavonic movement, by persuading Russia that it is her interest 
to accommodate her views to those of the other Powers, and 
to find some modus vivendi which may make it possible to patch 
up a compromise for the present, though one likely to offer future 
developments at a more convenient season, Hence, while the 
interests of Europe, as interpreted by the sot-disant nationalist 
English journals, mean combination against Russia, the interests 
of Europe, as interpreted by the soi-disant nationalist French 
journals, mean a pretext for delay, and for an interval of 
peace which shall not be disadvantageous to the interests of 
Russia, or give England any appearance of diplomatic triumph 
over her. It ought to be very instructive to Europe to see that 
“the interests of Europe” mean one thing in the mouth of 
one Power, and a quite different thing in the mouth of another. 
But it is, at least, one advantage of the much-maligned popular 
view,—the view which finds the interests of Europe in the inter- 
ests of the oppressed peoples who are rising against Turkish mis- 
rule,—that this view at least does not admit of the same wide sub- 
jective differences of construction. Whatever may be for their 
interest, it is not for their interest to be liable to periodical 
devastation by cruelty, robbery, and lust; and it is for their 
interest, to be protected by a formidable barrier from the 
miserable Power which has turned the duties of government 
into the opportunities of an inveterate foe. 





WORKING-MEN ON THE SUBJECT OF THE HOUR. 


T is not so easy as it might at first sight seem to discover 

what is the real feeling of English Working-men about 
the Eastern Question. The agitation aroused by the atrocities 
has pervaded all ranks in society, and though the meetings 
which have been held have been fairly representative ones, 
yet, as usually happens in such cases, they have almost un- 
consciously adopted the attitude and given expression to the 
sentiments of the middle-class. The Mayor takes the chair, 
the Vicar moves the first resolution, the other ministers of 
religion follow suit, and the array of speakers is completed by 
a magistrate or two, and perhaps the borough Member. The 
average opinion of the community, or at any rate, of the great 
body of men of business and trades-people who are still the most 
powerful element in it, could not be better tested. But the dis- 
tinctive feeling of the Working-class, in so far as it has a separate 
existence, requires an independent and authentic interpretation, 
and except in isolated cases, this is an advantage which it has 
either not sought for or not been able to obtain. It is true 





appears that the monstrous result—so it seems to France—is to 


that three weeks ago some twenty or thirty thousand “Conser- 
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vative working-men” spent a happy day at Nostell Priory, and 
allowed themselves to be inspired by Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
rhetoric and amused by Lord George Hamilton’s jocularity. 
But this hardly professed to be anything more than a party 
demonstration, and it was only an accident that the undis- 
criminating support which the excursionists were prepared to 
give to the whole of the Government programme was specially 
claimed for and accorded to its Eastern policy. The meeting 
at St. James’s Hall last Monday night was of a more open 
character, and the enthusiasm and unanimity with which 
the resolutions were carried very clearly indicated that the 
working-men of London—who sent a deputation to Lord Derby 
some weeks ago—continue to be in thorough sympathy with 
the great popular movement. But we are still greatly in need 
of information, and we therefore welcome the two papers in 
the present number of the Contemporary Review, in which Mr. 
George Potter and Mr. George Howell profess to reproduce for 
us the prevailing view of English workmen as to the duty 
of England in the East. It is, of course, difficult to say how 
far the writers of these papers can be considered fairly to repre- 
sent the feelings and sympathies of the class in whose name they 
speak. The genuine working-man is not in the habit of commit- 
ting his ideas to paper, and it is quite possible that the literary 
aptitude which both Mr. Potter and Mr. Howell possess may 
insensibly affect their tone, and render them not altogether 
faithful exponents of the wishes of their clients. The difficulty 
is aggravated in the present case by the easily perceptible and 
very significant difference of spirit which runs through the 
two articles, and which in the general result gives rise to a 
marked discrepancy between their several representations of 
the present temper of the working-class. 

Mr. Potter’s main point is that the cruelty and oppression 
of the Ottoman Government have little or nothing to do with 
the Eastern Question. ‘If we ask ourselves at this moment 
what the Eastern Question is, we shall find it difficult to 
furnish an answer, and no answer that can be returned 
will justify the belief that the massacres in Bulgaria, or the 
general character of the Turkish Government towards its 
Christian subjects in these European provinces, form any im- 
portant part in it?” The indignation aroused by the atrocities 
was all very well in its way, but it will have amply served its 
purpose when the offenders are punished and the sufferers 
compensated. As to the future, “there is no doubt that when 
the present excitement has subsided, a sober and rational feel- 
ing will prevail among the masses of the English people.” To 
Mr. Gladstone’s scheme, which is curiously misconceived to 
require the creation of a united Sclavonic Empire, Mr. Potter 
opposes the usual arguments based on its alleged impractic- 
ability and the danger of Russian aggression. He adds one of 
his own, which deserves notice, as coming from a politician who 
styles himself a Liberal :—“ If it is a right thing to do now, 
it would have been a right thing any day during the 
last seventy years.” Mr. Potter’s own approval of a form of 
settlement which would settle nothing, and which is practically 
Lord Derby’s, would not, perhaps, possess much importance, if 
it were not accompanied by the statement that working-men 
in these enlightened times “ may trust an English Ministry, of 
whatever complexion, with the management of the foreign 
affairs of the country.” The writer advises his class to refrain 
from meddling with subjects upon which they are only im- 
perfectly informed, and warns the Liberal leaders that if they 
want to oust the Ministry, “they will have to stand before 
the country for the purpose of carrying questions which the 





working-men thoroughly understand, and which have a direct 
bearing on their lives and the interests of their lives.” Mr. 
Howell’s paper is much shorter and less elaborate, but it | 
is a more vigorous and, we trust, a truer expression of 


the temper of English working-men. He assumes throughout, | 
what Mr. Potter explicitly denies, that the condition of the 
subject provinces lies at the root of the Eastern Question, and | 


must be kept steadily in view as the element of paramount | 


f 





to other peoples, and they are convinced that the resolute 
adoption by their own Government of a policy in hare 
mony with the national feeling would establish the freedom 
of the Eastern Christians without disturbing the peace of 
Europe. 

We hear a great deal just at present about the perils of 
enthusiasm and the fatal blindness of popular insfincts, and it 
has lately become the fashion to deprecate any adverse 
criticism of the Foreign Office as “ unpatriotic,” and to insist 
on the importance of our presenting “‘a united front to Europe,” 
This particular kind of cant has hitherto been the exclusive 
and, we believe, unenvied property of a select school of 
journalists, and it comes with a certain dramatic propriety 
from the lips of those who first denied the existence of the 
Turkish atrocities, and then discovered that they paled in 
horror before the platform performances of English statesmen 
and bishops. But cant in all forms is contagious, and never 
more so than when it takes the shape of a contempt for enthu- 
siasm, and hides the impotence of an irresolute and half- 
hearted temper under the disguise of statesmanlike modera- 
tion. Mr. Potter, having run a certain distance with the hare, 
apparently thinks that it would be an agreeable change to 
hunt with the hounds, Personally, he is perfectly welcome to 
choose or to shift his station in the field, but we cannot believe 
that the sympathies of the working-men whom he professes to 
represent follow the vagaries of his capricious course. 
assertion that the “ general character of the Turkish Govern- 
ment towards its Christian subjects” forms no “ important 
part” of the Eastern Question, would be simply a piece of 
folly in the mouth of a responsible politician ; to attribute 
such an opinion to the working-men of England is an insult 
to their reputation as a class for intelligence and seriousness 
of purpose. But Mr. Potter does a still greater disservice to 
his clients, by his declaration that the details of foreign policy 
possess at most a secondary interest for them, and that they 
are prepared to take on trust the competence of the Minister 
in whose hand the management of our relations with other 
countries is for the time-being placed. Democratic govern- 
ment, while it quickens the sympathies and sharpens the in- 
sight of the people in all that concerns their purely 
domestic interests, has at the same time, as the experience of 
the United States shows us, a narrowing and isolating tendency, 
against whieh it behoves us always to be on our guard. There 
have been some indications of late years that this paralysing 
influence was beginning to make itself felt in England, and 
twelve months ago many people had convinced themselves that 
the nation was no longer capable of anything beyond the 
sectional agitations and the factious fervour of parochial 
politics. The recent outburst of spontaneous and disinterested 
enthusiasm has dissipated this among other illusions, and has 
proved beyond dispute that the traditional idea of England as 
one of the great Powers of the civilised world has a more vivid 
and at the same time a nobler significance than ever before to 
the popular imagination. We trust that the working-men will 
lose no time in disclaiming the policy of petty self-absorption 
which some of their so-called “ leaders ” are trying to foist upon 
them. They can afford to wait for the extension of the county 
franchise and the disestablishment of the Church. But they 
cannot without lasting discredit pass by the opportunity to 
make their voice heard and their influence felt at a crisis in the 
fortunes of humanity and freedom. 








ECCLESIASTICAL MAGNIFICOES. 


HE decay of ecclesiastical magnificence all over the world has 
been so rapid of late years, that men begin to forget that 
magnificoes of the Church, men who vied with the greatest 
nobles in the ‘sustained splendour of their stately lives,” ever 
existed. They read Dr. Liddon’s account of Bishop Strossmayer’s 
grandeur, of his revenue of £50,000 a year, exceeding in that 


importance in all attempts at its solution, The national | region the revenue of a Duke of Northumberland in England; of 


his palace, much grander than Fulham ; of his picture-galleries, 








sentiment which has lately been aroused is not mere senti- | Ps 7 
ment, but expresses the “nation’s highest thought” on the | gardens, and farms ; of the 100 horses in his stables, and his open 
subject, and “if a statesman will look at this aright, he | tables, with 75 guests daily; of his almost princely rank among 


will see that the nearer he comes to this point in his mode of | Catholies in Croatia and Bosnia, and of his immense political 
settlement, the sounder and more permanent will that settle- | power, with a kind of dreamy feeling, as if it could not 
ment prove to be.” Even though the highway to India could , be true, or as if the good Bishop had in some way wrong- 
be shown to depend upon the maintenance of the Ottoman | fully acquired all this magnificence. Bishop Strossmayer, 


Power unimpaired, the price is one which we ought to refuse however, only lives as his predecessors lived, on the proceeds 
to pay. The working-men of England protest against the ,of lands granted to his See, and his splendour is only remark- 
supposition that the interests of their own country can be able because it is now retained by so few ecclesiastics. The Pri- 
bound up with the systematic denial of justice and humanity | mate of Hungary is, we believe, still richer; and one or two of 
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the Austrian Bishops have still princely revenues and estates; but 
outside the Hapsburg dominion there is no ecclesiastical grandeur 
of the old, full-bodied kind remaining in the world. Less than a 
hundred years ago, Europe was full of great clerics ; five or six of 
them were sovereign princes, twenty at least were ruling viceroys 
and statesmen, and some scores ranked in wealth and position 
and influence on affairs with the greatest nobles and Ministers of 
State. Now there is not one ecclesiastie left in Europe—except 
the Bishop of Urgel, who retains some feudal rights over Andorra 
—possessed of power to send an offender to prison, or of any 
direct share in the government of a State—unless the Bishop 
of Vizen. is still in the Cabinet of Lisbon—or of any legal im- 
munities not belonging to the meanest subject. The clerical 
Electors no longer rule, the Sovereign Bishoprics have been secu- 
larised, the Cardinals no longer reign as absolute Viceroys in the 
Legations, and outside Austria, and we fancy one or two South- 
American dioceses, the Archbishop of Canterbury, shorn and 
impoverished as he is, is probably the richest prelate, Great 
Bishops in Germany are content with £1,200 a year, many in 
France live on £600, most of those in Spain do not get their 
stipends, and the Italian Bishops are hardly better off than fairly- 
paid Civil officers. The English Bishops, who are always attacked 
for their wealth, and seem half-ashamed to keep so much, sur- 
rendering per-centages every now and then for new Sees, are the 
poorest among the Barons ; and even in Spanish America, where 
the Church is still rich, the prelates are abandoning the state 
which under the Spanish régime surpassed that of the Viceroys. 
The tendency is towards still further diminution of their pomp, 
the idea of disestablishment spreads, and by the end of the century 
it is at least possible that no Christian Bishop will exist whose 
regular income attached to his episcopate exceeds £1,000 a year. 
‘‘ That is quite right,” say all Nonconformists, and a great many 
excellent men who do not share their opinions; ‘ pastors of the 
Church ought not to be wealthy men, puffed up with vanity and 
longing for the good things of this life, but should be of lowly 
dispositions, servants of the community, setting an example of the 
higher life by frugal dignity of living. Nene of the Apostles 
lived the rich life, and Christ intimated, however ebscurely, strong 
distrust of the spiritual influence of wealth.” History, on the 
whole, confirms, though not entirely, the opinion of these good 
men, and we do not xnow that they are wrong in principle, but 
what a profound inner distrust of the ecclesiastical training and 
character does the general conviction reveal! Searcely one of all 
these objectors would deny that wealth wisely used may be the 
instrument of vast good, or that a wealthy layman, if only decent 
in life, is a benefit to society, or that an ideal might be con- 
eeived of a free Almoner, legally free to give or to refuse, 
yet so using a vast income as to make of himself a blessing 
to his district, an evidence that wealth need not corrupt,—a 
standing bulwark for the rich against the natural but acrid 
envy of the poor. The Prelate who in our own day used 
the wealth of a Duke of Devonshire to remedy the misfor- 
tunes of his flock and the shortcomings of the laity around 
him, who reinvigorated the commonalty of a town ruined by the 
failure of a savings’-bank, or repaired the reservoir for which 
there were no funds, or founded the Lyceum necessary to com- 
plete the education of a county, or even, in a day of neglect for 
such things, renewed the beauty of the churches of his diocese, 
would scarcely be a public nuisance, not even if he spent a part of 
his wealth like Bishop Strossmayer, in a certain sustained stateliness 
of living, in a mode of life which placed before all ranks an ideal of 
civilisation other than over-fed smugness, as in England; or than 
rude plenty, as in Croatia; or than lonely pomp and secluded 
luxury, as in Spanish America, or the United States. That men 
should object to see such lives led out of their taxes is natural 
enough, but their objection in the present day is just as strong 
when it is led out of estates, or gifts, or we may venture to say, 
even ont of personal property. A millionaire Bishop who lived 
as a millionaire, might be liked, but would never be reverenced, 
and the feeling indicates a deep-rooted distrust of the whole eccle- 
siastical character. The instinctive notion is not one of gladness 
that the wealth has fallen into ecclesiastical hands, for therefore it 
will be well and kindly used, but of sorrow, for therefore it will be 
badly used, and the clerical character will be degraded. The very 
idea that a Bishop who had obtained from any source £100,000 a 
year would be, therefore, a more competent steward of Christ, a 
more capable almoner of the poor, a more powerful influence for 
good has disappeared so utterly, that of twenty educated men who 
heard the story of such an oceurrence, eighteen would expect the 
Bishop at once to resign an ecclesiastical position which had now 
become “ imeonsistent.” The neighbourhood expects the clergy- 





man who has inherited a fortune to give up his benefice, and the 
Times the other day published a “leader” bewailing the ill-luck of 
the Lincolnshire clergyman, who took Orders because his elder 
brother was about to marry, and had to keep them after he had 
unexpectedly inherited the estate. 

The distrust, as we have said, is natural, especially when the 
ecclesiastic has to provide for his children; and it is, on the 
whole, deepened by a study of history; but we have a feeling that 
itis just a little small, that it would be well if Churchmen were 
left an opportunity of showing that their high function was not 
incompatible with any rank or any commendable method of life 
on earth. They are expected to set examples to the poor; why 
not also to the rich? They are ordered, often under the most 
painful circumstances, always to be gentlemen; why not also 
great gentlemen, as the world understands that character? It 
seems to us, that in the present day there is something of special 
necessity for some one to show that the wealth which everybody 
is seeking, and so many are getting, is not of necessity a stifling 
encumbrance, but may be an instrument of good; that dignity of 
outward life is not wholly inconsistent with benevolence, or with 
that deep inner Christianity which, if it is to be confined only to 
Men of Ross, must be wanting, perforce, to all who are influential 
or highly placed ; that a Bishop as wealthy as the wealthiest might 
be a model almost as useful to mankind as a curate with £200 a 
year, seven children, and the bearing of an educated gentleman. 
It is heresy that, no doubt, and we entirely concede to Islington 
that St. Peter was a fisherman, and that St. Paul probably re- 
signed a profitable employment ; but still there seems to us room, 
in the vast and cloudy complexity of human affairs, for a St. Carlo 
Borromeo,—noble, but saint; millionaire, but worshipped of the 
suffering ; refined to the uttermost refinement of his age, but 
able to serve and willing to serve, when the plague struck his 
diocese, like the dirtiest little apothecary. That ideal is gone— 
we concede that to the Baptists at once—and its artificial revival 
would be pure mischief; but still it was one among many 
ideals, and its total disappearance leaves a niche in imagina- 
tion vacant. ‘Sell up Bishop Strossmayer,” says Mr. Spurgeon, 
‘‘and endow a College at Homerton, and five-score preachers of 
the Word.” Well, well,—we have no useful opposition to make, 
and so, in the “‘advance of the age,” it will imevitably be; but 
still we can imagine good men and wide-minded men, while con- 
senting to the auction, half-regretting the sale. After all, God 
made the oaks as well as the corn, though the corn will not ripen 
in the oaks’ full shade ; and we can imagine Bishop Strossmayer, 
who sends the Prince of Montenegro a dozen horses to carry him 
in his war for freedom, and who, being a wealthy Prince as well 
as a great ecclesiastic, can plead for impaled Bosnians in the Hof- 
burg at Vienna as no poor priest could do, to be nearly as valu- 
able in his wild territory as any Monastery, or any settlement of 
Missioners could be. It is a heresy, but it may be pardoned, for 
the Orthodox have at least the comfort that they have it all their 
own way. 





THE PHYS{OGNOMY OF HAMPSTEAD. 


“ E are reckoned to be still a little behind the time at Hamp- 
stead,” was the modest admission made recently by a 
resident in that last remaining stronghold of old times and red 
brick, to a passing visitor, inquiring in that capacity about the 
shops. The pleasant impeachment is a true one; the ancient 
manor, the former “annexe” of the old parish of St. Peter at 
Westminster, Dunstan’s gracious gift to the Abbey monks, the scene 
of much busy life in days later by many centuries, but old to us, is 
a little behind our hurrying, racing, over-filled, over-worked time. 
Not by reason of its inaccessibility, for it is encompassed by rail- 
roads, which are, however, dexterously concealed, and do not 
hurt the mind, abstracted in contemplation of the Heath and 
the High Street, with the impertinent anachronism of their cuttings 
and their stations ; and two processions of omnibuses, one ‘up,’ 
the other ‘down’ the road, maintain unbroken communication 
with the humming city all day long. Not by reason of its incon- 
venience, for you can receive a great many more letters than are 
welcome by a great many posts every day, and the click of the 
telegraph-needle is active in the queer, beetle-browed old shop, 
where a post-office, combined with a trade in fancy articles, 
has subsisted for a hundred years. 
Hampstead is unlike other places in its genuineness. It is an 
original, and everywhere else copies abound. Its red brick is 
mellow, the red brick of other places, notably of the houses being 
built in the valleys which it overlooks, is staring ; its small diamond 





panes are irregular, and many-tinted ; the “ imitating crew” are 
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putting in their sham windows in glass which is green by artifice, | in was hers. O Belford! if thou knowest what love is, thou wilt 


and dim on purpose. 


Queen Anne is not dead at Hampstead; | be able to account for these minutiz.” How charming is that 


the fashion enthroned at Kensington and Bayswater, and feeling ‘‘very respectfully, no doubt,” and how provoking “ these 
its way at Finchley, is an impudent pretender, no more the real | minutiz.” Can any one decide whether Richardson meant to be 


thing than a girl of the period in a nun’s habit at a fancy ball is 
Sceur Louise de la Miséricorde. A grave air of respectability, of 
exclusiveness, which is yet friendly within its own precincts, sits 
upon the old place, which it is very difficult to picture to one’s-self 
as the resort of the “giddy multitude” in the time of Lovelace 
and Clarissa Harlowe, and of all the *‘ sad dog” doings at Belsize 
House, The mounted knights who kept the road clear from evil- 
doers in the days when the Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem 
held the lands of Kele Bourne, are hardly more difficult of resusci- 
tation by one’s fancy than is the bustling throng of coaches, chairs, 
beaux, belles, pug-dogs, swords, trains, wigs, and clouded canes, 
which was a familiar sight in Hampstead when ‘the Wells” on 
the Lower Heath were as fashionable as those of Spa or Ems 
are now; and Baker’s comedy of ‘‘ Hampstead Heath ” described 
the transformation of .the obscure hamlet, until then princi- 
pally occupied by laundresses, as ‘‘ an adjournment of the 
nation, where business is laid fast asleep, variety of diver- 
sions feast our fickle fancies, and every man wears a face of 
pleasure. ‘The cards fly, the bowl runs, the dice rattle, some lose 
their money with ease and negligence, and others are well pleased to 
pocket it.” What sort of female company was that, among which 
Mr. Deputy Driver came to look for “a frisking wife of his,” and 
to be informed that she may be found * coquetting at the Wells 
with some Covent-Garden beau, or retired to picquet with some 
brisk young Templar?” One cannot imagine the broad and 
solemn quietude of Church Row or the dignified seclusion of 
Frognal invaded by ‘‘ Court ladies that are all air and no dress ; 
City ladies that are over-dressed and no air; country dames with 
broad, brown faces, like a Stepney bun; besides an endless 
number of Fleet-Street sempstresses, that dance minuets in their 
furbeloe scarfs, and their cloaths hang as loose about them as 
their reputations.” If ever any place has sown its ‘‘ wild oats,” 
Hampstead has effectually performed that feat, since the long- 
past days of concerts at the Long Rooms and the meetings there 
of the Kit-Cat Club, raffles at the Wells, races on the Heath, 
entertainments at Belsize, and private marriages at Sion Chapel. 
Of all the strange features of the rollicking and disreputable 
Hampstead of the eighteenth century, this Sion Chapel, whose very 
site is now not known, seems to have been the strangest and most 
scandalous, if we may judge by the following advertisement in a 
newspaper, called Read's Weekly Journal, of September 8, 1716 :— 
‘* Sion Chapel, at Hampstead, being a private and pleasure place, 
many persons of the best fashion have lately been married there. 
Now, as a minister is obliged constantly to attend, this is to give 
notice that all persons upon bringing a licence, and who shall 
have their wedding-dinner at the gardens, may be married in that 
said chapel without giving any fee or reward whatsoever ; and 
such as do not keep their wedding-dinner at the gardens, only five 
shillings will be demanded of them for all fees.” ‘The very tradition of 
these things has died away, and the most the visitor can expect from 
the oldest inhabitant is that he shall have pointed out to him the 
Bell and Bush tavern, where Steele and Addison talked and drank, 
and the exact spot on the Heath where Mr. John Sadleir com- 
mitted suicide. If he wishes to gaze pensively at the house in 
which Dr. Johnson, in attendance upon his wife, whose health 
required the air and the waters, composed ‘The Vanity of Human 
Wishes,” he will have to guess at it, among the red-brick walls 
and the tiled roofs in Frognal Lane, not unvisited by a mis- 
giving that the right house has been pulled down afterall. If the 
visitor be an enthusiast, or an American, he will probably have 
provided himself with a copy of ‘‘ Clarissa Harlowe,” and he may 
gaze at the handsome residence which was once ‘the Flask,” and 
whence Lovelace, the ‘ pernicious villain” for whose eternal wel- 
fare certain of his readers besought Richardson, as certain of 
Dickens's readers entreated him for the life of that stupendous 
little bore, Paul Dombey, wrote one of his marvellously minute 
letters to the much-enduring Belford. ‘The Hampstead coach,” 
writes the perspicuous scoundrel, ‘‘when the dear fugitive came 
to it, had but two passengers in it; but she made the fellow go 
off directly, paying for the vacant places. The two passengers 
directing the coachman to set them down at the Upper Flask, 
she bid him set her down there also. They took leave of 
her (very respectfully, no doubt), and she went into the 
house, and asked if she could not have a dish of tea and a 
room to herself for half-an-hour. They showed her up 
into the very room where [ now am. She sate at the 


very table I now write upon; and, I believe, the chair I now sit 





humorous in the former, and absurd in the latter instance, or 
whether, in both, he merely jogged along in the absolute truthful- 
ness of his interminable story ? 

The Hampstead of to-day is not like any other suburb of 
London ; indeed it is almost an impertinence to call it a suburb, 
so distinct are its features, so completely and composedly does it 
wear the aspect of a quiet, self-respecting country town, on 
distant visiting terms with the capital indeed, but by no means 
subservient to or imitative of it. Its ways are not London ways, 
nor its shops town shops ; the difference begins to be marked at 
the turn into Belsize Road, and in Hampstead proper the very 
cabs which convey visitors by way of that implacable hill, which 
is at once the source and the guardian of many of the charac. 
teristics of the place, have a foreign and intrusive look. The 
native omnibuses have a faux air of the coaching times upon 
them, as they come gallantly zigzaging up the ascent, unicorn 
fashion, the leading horse adapting himself nicely to the diffi- 
culties of the road—said to be a Roman Watling Street— 
the driver leaving him discreetly to himself, and the “ out- 
sides” talking with a cheery and familiar air of daily asso- 
ciation, as of intimates to whom London is exile. Perhaps the 
sentiment may be similar in the collective bosom of the Bays- 
water "Bus, but the collective countenance does not express it. 
Sedate and carefully-stepping donkeys, attached to wonderfully 
constructed little carriages and ‘‘chairs "—tenanted, for the most 
part, by elderly ladies, sober, but rich, of attire, suggestive of 
satisfactory Bank dividends, pet parsons, and assiduous family 
doctors—pervade the hill, going their own way, at their own pace, 
and profoundly indifferent to all considerations of traffic. What 
confidence the elderly ladies feel in the sleek donkeys! Itis sub- 
lime and beautiful to observe the smiling serenity with which they 
contemplate huge waggons, loosely laden, with casks, perhaps, in 
every one of which lurks infinite smash if an accident should hap- 
pen, lumbering down behind the “slithering” horses—who re- 
mind the observer of unskilful performers on a skating-rink— 
within an inch or two of their liliputian vehicles. Insidious ap- 
proaches from foreign parts are being made, roads are being 
opened up in several directions behind the two long rows of 
picturesque old houses, the reds and browns of whose roofs are 
enough to look at, from one of the way-side benches, for all the 
hours of a summer’s day, and whose irregular, high-pitched out- 
line is almost as fine as that of the Grande Rue at Boulogne ; but 
the little town is serenely unconscious of them. A leisurely air 
is characteristic of it, and the coaching-days’ illusion is increased 
by the old-fashioned aspect of the tavern at which the omnibuses 
stop, and the crowd of men, some horsey, but most of them 
agricultural, who stand about the wide, low entrance, and who 
haul down parcels, chew straws, and carry whips with twisted 
lashes. The shops are marked by an obsolete exclusiveness which 
is refreshing to the mind distracted by the enterprise and diversity 
of London trade, and uncertain whether tea is to be bought at 
the butcher’s, or “‘ best fresh ” at the greengrocer’s. Mutton and 
beef keep to themselves at Hampstead, fish has its unshared slab 
and its undisputed ice ; poultry repose on shelves beneath festoons 
of rabbits, from whose rifled stomachs depend, on hooks, only 
the legitimate ‘“‘game” of the season; fruit and vegetables lurk 
mostly underground, and the oil-shops, though their stock in 
trade presents the usual variety, are remarkable for their solid 
worth rather than for their garish splendour. Drapery is re- 
presented alike with modesty and seasonableness in woollen 
goods, and fancy articles are comparatively nowhere. The 
photograph-stand, “chaste and ‘elegant,” for fourpence- 
halfpenny, is unrepresented in Hampstead ; Japanese ware still 
attracts the popular curiosity ; the present writer distinctly beheld 
a ‘“‘cage” petticoat hanging up in a conspicuous shop, and the 
manuscript list of ‘* new and popular novels” displayed to view in 
the window of the circulating library is six months old. If 
there be any relation between demand and supply, a fine healthy 
appetite for sermons must exist at Hampstead. Notices of dis- 
courses are plentiful in the shop-windows, and the neatest hand- 
bills are circulated in the town. An impression of prevalent 
wealthy dowagerhood is made upon the casual visitor by carriages 
of the sort Thackeray describes as Miss Crawley’s, with coachmen 
of a staid and prosperous aspect, whose dinners and teas are 
evidently not exposed to vicissitude and unpunctuality by any 
inconsiderate whims of their mistresses. Numbers of well-to-do 
vehicles pass and repass upon the hill every day, their occupants 
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are recognised by the shop-keepers and by the pedestrian natives 
(among whom one observes the anxious countenance and look of 
leaning-forward habitual to people who, every time they go 
out-of-doors, must inevitably go up and down hill), and 
their horses are recognised by the dogs, a friendly and clever, 
though not handsome community at Hampstead. The best time 
for observing the peculiarities of the place is just after five on 
these shortening evenings, when the exiles are coming home ; the 
buying and selling for the day are pretty well over ; the shop people 
are taking down their blinds, sweeping up, holding friendly 
colloquies on the pavement, or in one or two instances silently 
admiring their goods from a commanding position on the kerb- 
stone ; the infirm old woman who sits on the way-side bench on 
the slope of the hill, all day long, “shower or shine,” with a 
wooden candle-box under her feet, and an old green baize table- 
cloth carefully spread along the seat, begins to look for somebody 
to do her the casual but unfailing charity of helping her home ; 
the returning waggons—with real waggoners, in real gaiters— 
crowd the hill, which looks as if a public meeting of horses had 
been called to discuss the prospects of corn, so oddly do these 
animals congregate in their checked zigzag when they stop to rest ; 
the light strikes down the long street, the tall tower and clock 
are burnished with it, and it touches with extra comicality a 
funny crockery-ware head on an old house well up the hill,—a 
regular ‘‘ jolly dog” head, with a tasselled night-cap, like Gay's, 
and the richest roguery and impudence in its broad, glazed grin. 
It has been laughing down on the wayfarers nobody knows how 
long. Just about this hour the dogs and the hens are in great 
force. The former stroll about, waiting for their friends, who 
have gone to town either with their masters or on private business ; 
the latter, perfectly regardless of horses and wheels, come strag- 
gling and screaming down with the incoherent eagerness of their 
kind—hens are deficient in the deliberateness of the duck, and 
the organised discipline under leadership of the goose tribe—to 
profit by the general sweeping-up and throwing-out into the road- 
way which is taking place. A beautiful breezy sky is overhead, 
there is a great rustling and whispering of trees, a light mist lies 
over the space beyond the town, and the wide heath, now growing 
lonely, a surprising number of clocks strike the time, and one 
feels that Hampstead is an early-hour sort of place, and some 
hundreds of miles from London. 





MR. SNOW’S RENUNCIATION OF HIS ORDERS. 

YJNHAT the letter which we published last week has attracted a 

good deal of attention, the mass of letters now before us— 
for which, we regret to say, we can by no means find room— 
sufficiently attests. For our own parts, while greatly admiring 
Mr. Snow's honourable feeling and agreeing with him that the 
special Articles to which he refers (as well as many others) among 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England are both ill- 
expressed and out of date, we agree with most of our corre- 
spondents that the Articles attacked by Mr. Snow should be 
no sufficient stumbling-block to those at least who hold,— 
what Mr. Snow himself, however, evidently denies,—the real 
distinction implied in all Christian theology between the world 
of the natural and the world of the supernatural. But the 
truth is that Mr. Snow, though he rebels so actively against 
the Tenth and Thirteenth Articles, ‘‘ Of Free-Will” and 
** Works Done before Justification,” is really fighting for what 
we may call a naturalistic Calvinism, at least as earnestly as 
he is fighting against the theological Calvinism ; and this is, we 
think, the real source, we will not say of his objection to those 
Articles, but of his special intolerance of them. While we quite 
agree with Mr. Snow that those Articles are at present obsolete, 
and certainly do not express in any natural fashion the belief of 
any ordinary Churchman, unless it be of one very much attached 





That is Mr. Snow's belief. He loves the very term “ nature,” 
because it represents to him the history of that gradual unfolding 
of care and discipline, which ultimately lead us to faith in a divine 
Father, though its lowest phase may be seen in the merely animal 
yearnings of an insect after her young. In fact, instead of treating 
human “nature” as theologians do, as a spoiled thing, which it 
needs God's help to purify, Mr. Snow considers that the purifica- 
tion is just as much a natural process as the need of it is a natural 
want ; that it is a purely natural growth of the soul which leads to 
the desire for divine help, a purely natural prayer which entreats 
it, and a purely natural gift which grantsit. Evolution, therefore, 
includes for him not only the natural history of humanity, but its 
moral and spiritual history too, and to his mind Nature includes 
the Creator as well as the Creation, and all the development, 
physical, moral, and spiritual, by which the Creator gradually 
expresses His intention in the work of Creation. 

Now, that is a very intelligible view, but it is to our mindsa 
false view, and indeed implies a kind of naturalistic Calvinism, 
which is more of a piece with the “ automatism ” of the physiolo- 
gists than with the spiritual ethics of Mr. Snow. If Mr. Snow 
really holds that there is nothing in any sense distinguishable from 
Nature in that which ‘ convicts us of sin and shame,” then, we sup- 
pose, he holds equally that thereis nothing in any way distinguish- 
able from Nature in that which plunges us into sin and shame ; 
and if that, too, be conceded, then the whole of evil as well as the 
whole of goodis not only natural, but divine, and the Tenth and Thir- 
teenth Articles, to which Mr. Snow objects, become as objectionable 
because they attribute evil in any special sense to man’s nature, as 
they seem to Mr. Snow because they deny good to man’s nature. At 
least, if this be not so, Mr. Snow must ascribe what is evil to some- 
thing outside-nature, though he refuses to ascribe what is good to 
any external source ; and in that case, of course, he would identify 
Nature with God, while attributing temptation, and sin, and all 
that is unnatural to some evil being. But of this there is no trace 
in anything that he has ever written, and hence we conclude that 
in fighting for the perfect naturalness of all grace he would 
equally admit the perfect naturalness of all ‘falls from grace,” 
as they are called,—that is, of all sin,—and would regard, 
after the fashion of the Necessarian optimists, all ‘‘ partial evil” 
as ‘‘universal good,” and the conscious guilt of this life as 
the first step in the ladder towards the saintliness of 
some higher life. If this, as we suppose it must: be, is 
Mr. Snow's view, then we must say that to our minds the 
old language which draws a broad distinction between the 
natural and supernatural, however inexact it may be, is a 
great deal truer than that which Mr. Snow would substitute 
for it. The way in which most reasonable people interpret the 
Articles to which Mr. Snow objects, is not by assuming that with- 
out man’s distinct knowledge that an impulse comes from above, it 
must come from the tainted and faulty motives of human nature, 
but rather by assuming that any impulse which leads us into a 
struggle with our lower selves, must be divine, if only because we 
judge it by its fruits. There is nothing in any Article of the 
Church of England to prevent this interpretation, nothing to show 
that we must not trust an impulse as the result of ‘ grace,” 
unless it comes with some mystic sign of its divine origin upon 
it. All that the criticised Articles say is that no action can be 
really good which does not spring out of divine grace, but it 
leaves us quite free to assume that any impulse of which we 
are quite sure that it is really good, must spring out of divine 
grace. And to any one who makes that assumption,—certainly 
not positively authorised by the Articles, but as certainly not for- 
bidden by them,—the Articles in question lose all the mischief 
which Mr. Snow finds in them, and become at worst quite harm- 
less, 

Mr. Snow's teaching, on the other hand,—if it be, as we 
suppose, that all which is natural is divine,—would seem to us by 


to the old Calvinistic creed, it seems to us that there are much | no means harmless. Explain it how we will, there is much more 


more objectionable Articles among the Thirty-nine, and that the 
ground of Mr. Snow’s own personal revolt against these is not 
substantially tenable. 


of moral evil which corresponds strictly to our notion of what is 
‘natural’ to us, than there is of impulse to resist that evil. It is 


a much better and more accurate description of the facts to speak 


The ground of that revolt is very lucidly stated by Mr. Snow. | of a victory gained against the grain of character, as gained by 
He believes that God is the life of Nature, that God is in Nature, | ‘ supernatural’ help, than to describe it as gained by ‘ natural’ 
that though He is more than what we are accustomed to call | help; for the mode in which such help appears to come is in 
Nature, Nature, properly understood, should be co-extensive with | the shape of assistance from beyond, and not at all in the 
the whole action of God ; that all religion, all faith, all grace is, | shape of the natural uprising of habitual motives and impulses 
strictly speaking, natural, is, in fact, the expansion in the highest from within. It stands to reason that it is just at the point at 
sphere of the very same physical rudiments which are usually ex- | which it is not natural to us to do right, that the crisis of the 


pressed by the term ‘nature ;” that the maternal instinct, for in- | moral life begins. 


If it has become natural, it is no longer a crisis 


stance, which is observable in the lowest animal, is the initial sign of | at all. The fight is always on the borderland where our vision 


that divine parental love the full revelation of which Christ gave. | of what is right reaches beyond the practical tendencies of our 
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nature, and makes demands upon the free-will. No doubt Butler 
would, in his larger sense, call the dictates of conscience “ natu- 
ral ;” and no doubt they are natural in his sense,—i.e., in the sense 
that such conduct satisfies man’s nobler ideal of his own life and 
destiny, and is in keeping with that moral faculty which points 
out the right. But this is unquestionably a new sense of the 
word ‘‘natural.” It is ‘‘ natural” in every sense to a man to do 
what all the converging elements of his inherited and acquired 
character lead him to do. It is clearly natural to a benevolent 
man to relieve distress when he can do so without doing mis- 
chief, in precisely the same sense in which it is natural to him 
to brush away a gnat that buzzes in his face. But it is in a 
very different sense indeed that it is natural to him to repress 
an impulse which all his past life and nature call out to him 
to gratify, simply because it is wrong. In that case he has 
either to bring the force which keeps down all these impulses 
out of his own free-will, or to get it from the encouragement 
of another than himself, whose nature is higher and truer; and 
even if he brings the requisite force from out of his own free- 
will, he will still, in all probability, feel certain that there is some 
power extraneous to his own nature stirring up that free-will, 
some power which has not grown with his growth and strengthened 
with his strength. Now it seems to us that in either case 
the word ‘supernatural” is infinitely truer to our experience 
than the word “natural.” Butler may be right that it is truer 
to the higher destiny of man, and therefore more natural in 
the sense of more in harmony with that higher destiny, to obey 
the voice of conscience than to ignore it. But then we 
maintain that this is speaking of what is ‘ natural’ to man, after 
we have already got an idea of man as a being who has in him 
something that is beyond nature in any of the senses in which we 
use the word when we are speaking of creatures below men in 
dignity. In fact, after we have already included in the nature 
of man his capacity for the supernatural, we then use the word 
*tnatural” of him in this extended sense,—in which it really 
includes a supernatural element. It seems to us, then, that if 
there be such a thing as free-will in man,—if there be in him the 
power of resisting the inherited and acquired tendencies of his 
character in obedience to a divine suggestion,—then this power 
takes him into the region of the supernatural, because it enables 
him to reverse the direction of the impulse which the currents 
of his antecedent nature would otherwise give. And if the will 
of man properly belongs to the region of the supernatural, then 
it is only reasonable to assume that the divine nature which 
appeals to that free-will, and which rouses it into the fullness 
of its energy, is above the stream of nature and necessity in a 
sense far higher than that in which our finite will stands above 
it. Believe, in short, that there is something in man which the 
word “ nature,”—or what is born in him,—does not express, and 
it is impossible not to believe that there is infinitely more of that 
something in the nature of Him who has given man that free-will, 
and who stirs it into life. 

Such are the reasons why, while agreeing with Mr. Snow that 
the Articles he objects to are obsolete and misleading, we can by 
no means agree with him that it is well to confound man with 
Nature as a mere part of Nature, and still less well to confound 
God with Nature, as One who acts wholly through the processes of 
naturalistic expansion and evolution. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ae? ae 
TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE GERMAN NEWSPAPER 
PRESS. 
[By A GERMAN CORRESPONDENT.] 
Ir a foreigner, say, one of the stamp of Macaulay’s New Zealander, 
would look through a file of German newspapers, he certainly 
would be astonished at the space trade and finance now occupy 
there. ‘Is that the country of Kant and Hegel?” he might ex- 
claim. ‘Has the nation of thinkers become a nation of shop- 
keepers ?” Are those papers written for German idealists, who used 
to sneer at English *‘ grocers” and at English traders’ politics?” 
All German papers just now are filled with treatises, and leaders, 
and letters about commercial and financial questions. Even the 


space devoted to novels and essays, the sacred ‘ Feuilleton,” 
without which no German newspaper, not even a grocers’ adver- 
tising sheet, can exist,—is now sometimes sacrificed to the all- 
absorbing topic, trade and finance. 

I am sure many an “ zsthetical” Berlin lady is quite disgusted 
to see the classical realms of the Feuilleton in the National Zeitung 








intruded on by Professor Rouleaux, who writes about indus. 
trial questions with as much earnestness as if manufacturers were 
Professors and hardwares philosophical essays, and not things 
scarcely to be mentioned in wsthetical circles. But it is a fact, 
and however much ladies in the Geheimrathviertel are shocked, 
they have to put up with it, and see trade and finance elbowing 
everything else from the newspapers. 

Certainly you would be inclined to think that the Eastern 
Question, that burning question, which has turned even English. 
men’s heads, is much talked and written about in Germany. Not 
a bit of it. Of course we cannot altogether hold our tongue and 
keep ourselves quiet. But considering the importance of the 
question, and considering that the decisive answer will be given 
at Berlin, we are very quiet indeed. Never in his life can Prince 
Bismarck have been as happy as he is now. ‘Journalists should 
not care much about foreign politics, for they don’t understand 
them,” is his often-quoted maxim,—a maxim, by the way, which, to. 
our great astonishment, seems to have made a strong impression 
upon your Chancellor of the Exchequer. Prince Bismarck ig 
happy, for we have no indignation-meetings, do not bother him 
with deputations and interpellations, and deal but sparingly in 
leading articles about the great European topic. 

Well, if not the Eastern Question, then, of course, the General 
Elections, both to the Prussian Lower Chamber and the German 
Diet, being so very near, your mind is especially bent upon in- 
terior political questions, which are of greater importance to you. 
No! we don’t care about interior political questions either. We 
have one general topic, and that is trade and finance. Trade and 
finance you hear everywhere, especially in the Newspaper Press. 
And no wonder. We have been victorious at Sadowa and Sedan, 
but we have been beaten at the Stock Exchange and the Phila- 
delphia Exhibition. We are thoroughly cleaned out ; not onlyare 
the five milliards gone, but, like a tide, they seem to have taken 
with them everything worth taking, and even German philosophers. 
are now-a-days not such idealists not to think about that. 

Therefore, professors and students, artisans and artists, above 
all, politicians, are now turned into political economists, just as 
some sixty and again six years ago we had all become soldiers. 
We are a thorough nation, you know, do all things thoroughly, 
and so we do our trade and finance thoroughly. Free-traders 
and Protectionists carry on a war to the knife, though they do 
not make such a noise as to let you know all about it. There 
are two scenes of war,—one in the newspapers, pamphlets, and 
assemblies only ; the other, where the struggle is far more bitter, 
is behind the scenes, in the studies of our Ministers. We, 
especially our Protectionists, do not care much about Parliament- 
ary majorities. We—i.e., our ironmasters—who are chiefly in- 
terested in the defeat of Free-trade, care more for gaining ground 
in Ministerial circles than among the people; and certainly it is, 
especially after Delbriick has left his office, easier and, I am sorry 
to say, of greater importance. If Protectionists deign at all to 
pay for leading articles in favour of duties being levied, it is only 
to give Ministers an opportunity of saying, ‘‘ Look at the host 
of leaders and pamphlets written against Free-trade ; if that does. 
not exactly show that Protection is just the right thing, it shows. 
that people will have Protection.” 

There is with us no question atall whether Free-trade is right or 
not, All are convinced that Free-trade is good, and the Protec- 
tionists scarcely consider it worth while to make people believe: 
that they act from other than selfish motives. They say, ‘“‘We 
are, above all, practical men, and Free-traders are not; they are 
clever, and good, and honest, but they are idealists.” And as we 
have made up our minds to be idealists no longer (a hard accu- 
sation, which is believed to be true, since it is repeated over and 
over again, as you may see in our Newspaper Press),—“ Practical” 
Protectionists of course need no logical arguments; they make 
practical appeals to the—stomachs of their working-men. Now 
‘* Master Stomach ” is not much given to reasoning. ‘The working- 
men in our iron districts know only that times are very bad, and 
that many a man who a short time ago was considered 
well off is now almost starving. He hears that very soon 
times will be worse still, and that there will be little work, or 
none at all, if the duties on iron cease to be levied. What does 
he care about the wonderful boons of Free-trade to others, when 
he hears, with some sort of plausibility, that he will be out of 
work, and have no bread, because the manufacturer will give up 
his business ? That is so often repeated to him, that he believes 
it, as if it were a fact already. And then Protectionists appeal to 
patriotism, not only in the old-fashioned way, but with guile 
new and local arguments. Look at Alsace-Lorraine, they say; 
the manufacturers there are all about to emigrate into France, and 
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settle on the other side of the frontier. There they have protec- 
tion for their industry, and get the French market, whilst the 
German market is being left open for their manufactures. 

All that you may read every day in our newspapers. Add now 
besides, this war between the Abolitionists and Protectionists (that 
which is carried on between those who are on the side of Pro- 
fessor Rouleaux and those who are disgusted by his frank accu- 
sations, thrown into our teeth before all the world) ; add, further, 
the quarrels about the questions raised by these accusations, the 
patent-laws question, the credit question, and a dozen others. 
Even a school question is raised, viz., whether our system of 
education, by which boys are kept in school until they have be- 
come young men, is the right one. Add, further, to it the whole 
question of the purchase of railways by the State, the tariff ques- 
tion, and keep in mind that all this is being thrashed out quietly 
with German thoroughness, then you will understand the anguish 

. of our xsthetical ladies, and the supposed New Zealander's 
exclamation, that we must have become a nation of shopkeepers. 

Financial questions and lectures are the other staple articles for 
our newspapers. But our Editors do not plunge into the coinage, 
the silver and the banking questions, they are more given to 
moralising. The “ Griinder ” days are past and gone, together 
with the milliards. No editor’s virtue is now imperilled by a gold 
rain. The 500-thaler notes do not drop down any more upon the 
tables of Berlin city editors, for good services done to the respectable 
clique of “‘ Griinders,” It was agrand time, that ‘‘ Griinder” period. 
Why, the meanest financial reporter could wear clean shirt-fronts, a 
luxury no chief editor in Berlin now indulgesin. There was hardly 
one paper in Berlin which had not been drawn more or less deeply 
inte the gulf of demoralisation at that time, except perhaps those 
which nobody took pains to bribe, even in those days when 
thalers were a drug. 

As Pasker, in his quite recently published pamphlet, aptly says, 
the period of general corruption is followed by a period of general 
demoralisation,—by a period of calumny. The financial houses at 
Berlin are few—and I am not speaking hyperbolically—which do 
not fear Tessendorf, the Ober-Staatsanwalt (attorney), whose chief 
occupation now is bringing millionaires to prison, and poisoning the 
whole existence of our entrepreneurs. Look through all German 
papers, political, financial, satirical, it will be difficult to find one 
which does not contain at least one calumny, one defence, one hint 
at Tessendorf. Those who have lost, and those who have gained 
nothing, and those who have been detected, and the few who are 
honest at heart, cry out for inquiry, and judgment, and punishment. 

Of course, the contents of the financial papers are under such 
circumstances rather dismal. Thereis nothing else to write about, 
no new enterprises, because there is no money, but general dis- 
trust instead. Business, too, being very slack, the editors of our 
financial papers have little to do besides scandal-mongering. ‘The 
size of the papers has dwindled down, and many look as if they 
were consumptive. A good many have gone round the corner, 
and many more are about to do the same. ‘There are no 
Splendidly-paid advertisements, there are no subscribers, nor 
bribers either; there is no raison d’étre, and in many cases 

there are no means of existence. The Bérsen Zeitung, which 
is not so much a financial authority in Germany as a 
financial power, is the only financial paper which still seems 
to keep up its position. Of course, times are not so good 
even for the Bérsen Zeitung as they used to be. But still the 
Bérsen Zeitung has most readers, and therefore great influence, 
and is, as I stated before, if not a financial authority, certainly a 
financial power, perhaps the greatest in the north of Germany. 
But just as Berlin does not stand in the same relation to German 
as London to English cities, just so no Berlin paper has such an 
influence in the country as a London paper at home. In the south 
of Germany, for instance, nobody cares a straw about what the 
Béirsen Zeitung says, and there the Frankfort Gazette would be 
looked upon as the authority in financial questions, And so has 
every larger city its own financial organ, with an influence only 
very little, if at all, impaired by the financial organs of the capital. 

To find the ‘financial opinion”, of Germany is, therefore, 


have made up their mind to have the defeats followed by brilliant 
victories in trade and finance. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_—@—.. 
THE SUBORDINATION OF POLITICS TO MORALS. 
(To THe EpITor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 

Str,—I am an Inorganic Christian. If you do not know what 
that means, I am sorry for you, and you cannot too soon fill the 
gaps of your neglected education by studying what Mr. Congreve 
has been saying about people like myself in the new number of 
the Fortnightly Review. I see from the last Spectator that you 
have read his prophetical deliverance, and that you treat it rather 
irreverently. But I doubt, Sir, whether you have extracted all 
the theological juices to be found in the latest flower of the 
system which is to supplant Christianity in a little while. 

An Inorganic Christian, as I learn from Mr. Congreve, is a 
Christian who does not happen to be attached to the Church of 
Rome. The first need of humanity is not truth or goodness, but 
organisation. Not the purification of the heart or humility, but 
a plenteous supply of cog-wheels and ropes and pulleys, forms 
the grand distinction of such Christianity as Auguste Comte and 
his disciples take under the shadow of their wing. Ignatius 
Loyola was an Organic Christian of the first class, because he 
multiplied the ropes and pulleys by which human beings are 
hoisted out of anarchy. John Knox was an Inorganic Christian, 
because he broke some of the ropes and pulleys, on the petty 
plea that they were used to hoist up lies into the human heart. 
I should call M. Comte and Mr. Congreve Organic Atheists, if 
they did not worship an organised series of Atoms, which, when 
decorated with a capital letter, form, they tell me, a very 
nice little deity indeed. 

I never make up my mind on any great public question, if I 
can possibly help it, until I find out what the high-priests of the 
Comtist Church say about it. As I study foreign politics a good 
deal, I find their comments of great service, and I particularly 
value what they say about the little wars which we often wage in 
Africa or Asia. But when I find Mr. Congreve saying that the 
Ashantee or the Abyssinian war is wicked, I do not in the least 
imagine that I am asked to hate all high-handed violence, however 
bad may be the victims of it ; I merely feel, Sir, that I am about 
to be “‘ organised,—” I do not say ‘‘ humbugged,” because my 
literary tastes forbid me to use slang, except when it is 
philosophical. So I patiently toil through the phrases about 
Humanity, till 1 come to something about the doctrine 
of evolution, or the merits of Paganism, or the good of 
Mahommedanism, or the mischievous intrusion of Christianity 
into places which it has no business to enter ; and then I under- 
stand that what I am asked to do is not to hate iniquity, but to 
love thesystem of Auguste Comte. The author of the “ Religion 
of Humanity,” in the intervals of “cerebral excitement,” found 
that the world could not be properly “ organised ” if statesmen, 
soldiers, Christian missionaries, and other pestilent agents of inor- 
ganic existence, were to derange those divisions of the world which 








more difficult than perhaps in any other European country, just 

as it is more difficult to find the current of public opinion in | 
Germany than it is in England. But certainly it will be worth 
while to find it, firstly, because the Press is now very careful in | 
giving its opinion on financial topics, and secondly, because 

Germany is sure to shortly occupy quite another position in the | 
world’s markets. Remember how, a very short time ago, Germany 
was nothing but a geographical expression, whilst now it is a 
political Power second to none. We have had now our financial | 
and manufactural Jena and Austerlitz, and the Germans seem to | 


he had put into the pigeon-holes of his system. The Paganism of the 
Africans must, therefore, be allowed to continue till such time as 
it should develope into the Religion of Humanity. So should the 
Buddhism of India and China. So should the Mahommedanism 
of Turkey. Let all teachers of Christianity, especially if ‘inor- 
ganic,” be warned, then, to stay at home. But, above all, let no 
soldiers be allowed to interfere with the natural development of 
African, Indian, or Chinese society. Has the King of Dahomey 
certain sanguinary ‘‘customs?” What is that tous? Have we 
no peculiar “‘ customs?” If the King of Dahomey’s “ customs” 
are a natural part of the Dahomeian society, let them be 
corrected by the slow and natural process of “evolution,” 
instead of by the impertinent intrusion of Martini-Henry rifles. 
For the same reason, let the old and complex forms of Hindoo 
civilisation develope in their own way, without hindrance from 
our stupid missionaries, our codes of law, our Courts of Justice, 
our Governors, our Viceroys, and our armies. We have no busi- 
ness to interfere with the natural process of ‘‘ evolution.” Nothing 


| but our stupendous self-conceit, and our ignorance of the Three 


Stages of Human Progression, could make us believe that we could 
do good in India. It is true that certain native barbarities might 
spring up again, if we were to go away; that the burning of 
widows and the rites of Thugee are native institutions ; and that 


' the native chiefs would fly at each other's throats the instant we 


should take our hand off their collar. Still, all these are native 
products of society, and they would be corrected by the laws of 
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*‘evolution.” The process of cure might take a century or two, 
but time is no object to Mr. Congreve and his friends, since all 
the future is their heritage. Therefore, the sooner we go 
out of India the better will it be, if not for humanity, 
at least for the generalisations of M. Comte. For the 
same reason, our Opium wars, and indeed all our wars in the 
East, are bad. Bad many of them have been, if judged even by 
the old-fashioned precepts of Christianity ; but they are bad for 
another and more important reason. They are unphilosophical ; 
they interfere with the process of ‘‘ evolution;” they bring the 
civilisation of Europe into collision with that of Asia; and above 
all, they do infinite mischief by allowing Christianity to dis- 
organise the native beliefs. As I read the Comtist indictments, I 
think less of wickedness than of disorder, and an outraged moral 
law seems to sink into insignificance when compared with the 
disturbance of evolution. Thus do I learn what the Comtists 
mean by ‘‘ the subordination of politics to morals.” 

But the finest example of what that old-fashioned principle 
means in the gospel of organised atoms and capital letters, I find 
in Mr. Congreve’s rebuke to the English people for seeking to 
make an end of Turkish dominion because it has led to the 
atrocities of Batak. Here we have a State which is a magnificent 
organisation, inasmuch asitis an organised system of frightful wrong. 
The rule of an ignorant and fanatical few over a less ignorant and less 
fanatical many ; the rule of those who set themselves against all 
European progress over those who welcome it in their humble 
way ; justice bought and sold in the Courts; fertile provinces 
turned into something like deserts by rulers whose one precept is 
pillage ; Constantinople a sink of vice to which we can find a 
parallel only in the sins of dying Rome ; taxation made a system of 
torture ; Christians laughed at when they demand redress for the 
outrage of their wives and daughters; periodical massacres of the 
Christians, now in Scio, now in Syria, now in Bulgaria; periodi- 
cal massacres an absolute necessity, if Turkish rule is to exist,— 
such is the organisation of Turkey. When, guided by ‘the 
subordination of politics to morals,” Mr. Gladstone proposes to 
sweep that system away, at whatever coat to the selfish interests 
of England, and when his countrymen show that they also are 
disposed to insist on the same ‘subordination of politics to 
morals,” innocent people might have expected that the patentees 
of that pilfered principle would for once have cried,‘* Well done !” 
But such an expectation would have been very innocent indeed. 
Those who have cherished it have forgotten the necessities of 
*¢ evolution.” -Mahommedanism, Sir, is necessary in Europe, 
for this purpose, if for nothing else,—that it may take 
the conceit out of Christianity. It is also a happy link 
of union between the East and the West. Above all, it hasa 
great value ‘‘as enforcing the necessity, even within the limits 
of Europe, of rising into a region above the two antagonistic 
religions of the past.” ‘The secret is out at last! Mahommedan 
rule must not be broken till it can be replaced by the rule of the 
Religion of Humanity. Perhaps, Sir, you whisper, “ Batak, 
massacre, outrage, violence worse than death!” Bah! you are 
unphilosophical. Let us subordinate politics to morals, by organ- 
ising the necessity of more Bataks. Let us rise above the trivi- 
alities of massacre, rather than tamper with the most comfortable 
doctrine of ‘‘ evolution.” Don’t you see that it would be horribly 
wicked to disarrange M. Comte’s organisation of the human 
species, by subordinating the Mahommedan heroes of Batak 
to the Christian rule of the Czar? Here Mr. Congreve and “ the 
sagacious organisation of Papal Rome” are of the same mind. 

I hasten to add that Mr. Congreve is not a fiend, but only a 
philosopher, organised out of his conscience and his wits. He 
assumes that it is possible for Turkey to make her ‘internal 
government essentially tolerable.” But of course, if he were not 
blinded by his own system, he would see that such a change is 
absolutely impossible, so long as Turkish rule is Mahommedan ; 
and Mahommedan he is determined that it shall remain. If the 
Porte were Christian, what a howl we should have had from 
Positivism over the iniquities of Batak! But Mahommedanism 
must be treated tenderly, because it is a necessary step of evolu- 
tion towards the blessed day when we shall all worship each other. 
Meanwhile, let us add to the ‘subordination of politics to 
morals ” the equally important Comtean principle, —“ the subordi- 
nation of morals to evolution.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

An INORGANIC CHRISTIAN, 





POLITICS IN SCOTLAND. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—It seems to be a settled belief of the Spectator that Scotch 
constituencies ought to be a refuge for distressed English Liberals 





who cannot by any possibility get seats in England. You recog- 
nise, almost in a grudging spirit, that the Liberalism of Scotland 
‘‘is much more pronounced and generally diffused ” than that of 
England, and then you go on to complain that the Liberals of 
the Universities of Glasgow and St. Andrew’s do not care to risk 
aseat by ranning Mr. Freeman, but have instead selected Dr, 
Kirkwood, of whom you up town don’t know much. But be- 
fore you sneer so freely at Scotch Liberalism, you ought to be 
able to point out some other thatis better andhigher. You have 
in England eight times more seats than we have in Scotland, and 
I think you are bound to show how many of them would be 
willing to ran Mr. Freeman, before you point the finger of scorn 
at Glasgow and Aberdeen for not doing so. You say that cul- 
ture in Scotland has not a ‘refining and elevating effect on 
Scotch politics,” and you interpret that to mean that Scotch 
Universities are not willing to select as candidates men 
who would have no chance in England. How many votes 
would Mr. Freeman get in your national Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, where, no doubt, “culture has a 
refining influence on English politics?” Are the present 
Members for Oxford and Cambridge the beau idéal of what the 
outcome of a refining influence on English politics ought to be? 
Oxford not long ago turned out Mr. Gladstone, the foremost 
statesman and scholar of his age, in favour of an eminently re- 
spectable country squire ; and surely with such an instance before 
your eyes, itis not for you to speak so contemptuously of the 
action of the Universities of Glasgow and Aberdeen. I think I 
may venture to say, without fear of contradiction, that there ig 
not one of the sixty constituencies in Scotland that would not 
elect Mr. Gladstone, if he were willing to stand ; and on the 
other hand, that there is not a county in England, and not so 
very many boroughs, that would do so. 

Some few years ago you adopted the same tone with regard 
to the constituency of Dundee that you now use towards Glas- 
gow and Aberdeen. It was the manifest duty of Dundee, you 
said, to elect Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, because he was a man of 
great culture and force; but then Mr. Stephen did not suit 
Dundee, and it did not elect him. Scotland has no objection to 
eminent men, or to Englishmen, if they are sound politicians, but 
it won’t have eminent men who are what it considers poor poli- 
ticians. The election at Dundee turned on the question of Dis- 
establishment, and Mr, Stephen’s tone on that subject was 
against Disestablishment on the one hand, but insulting in one 
way to those in favour of Establishments on the other. Mr. 
Stephen in his writings does not profess to believe much, or 
to be particularly orthodox, but still with such views he went 
and told the electors of Dundee that religion and Established 
Churches were good for people like them, who had not arrived at 
the high ideal to which he had obtained. Under such circum- 
stances, Mr. Stephen very properly was sent back to England, 
and you made the occasion a text to lecture us on our love of 
mediocrity, which I, with others, received with the meekness 
that accompanies mediocrity. But you will forgive me for 
asking how many of your 480 constituencies would select Mr. 
Stephen, with all his culture? Why do not the refined 
and elevated voters in England elect him? As a proof that 
Dundee does not object to a candidate because he is an 
Englishman, and has no local connection, the fact that it gave 
Mr. E. Jenkins four times the number of votes that it gave Mr. 
Stephen, and that at the next election it made him Member for 
the borough, is pretty conclusive. For thirty years Mr. Bouverie, 
an Englishman and a stranger, was a Member for a Scotch 
borough,—and so was Mr. Crawford ; and besides Mr. Jenkins, 
Mr. Trevelyan and Mr. Ernest Noel are elected, in spite of their 
having no local connection of birth or possessions. England, for 
the last forty years, has rarely returned a majority of Liberals, 
and at the present moment it gives Lord Beaconsfield a majority 
of 100. Scotland, during the same years, has been uniformly 
Liberal, and at the present moment returns two to one against 
Lord Beaconsfield ; therefore, under such circumstances, you will 
forgive a Scotchman if he is inclined to resent the tone of a 
Liberal journal, when that tone, if not supercilious, is very 
nearly so. 

One word more. It is not fair to take the Scotch Universities 
as the exponents of a purely Scotch opinion, for you must be 
aware that these constituencies are very largely composed of 
Englishmen, of whom the large majority are Tories. It is fully 
recognised that if one could disfranchise the English voters, then 
the Scotch electors would return a pronounced Liberal by a good 
majority. 

I venture to send this protest, and hope you will print it. I do 
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so because I notice with pleasure that you are ever ready to 
publish adverse opinions to your own.—I am, Sir, &c., M.A. 





SCOTTISH FEELING REGARDING THE TURKISH 
ATROCITIES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 

Sir,—It was natural for you, in judging of our sentiments on 
this subject, to suppose that they were reflected by the two 
journals which have the largest circulation. But I assure you 
this is a great mistake. These papers are read by all parties, on 
account of their advertisements, and their early and accurate in- 
formation, irrespective of the views advocated. One of them had 
an additional attraction, in the exceptional ability with which it 
used to be conducted, though in this respect it has now an equal, 
at least, in the Daily Review. However, I know that the paper 
referred to is regularly read by many who detest its principles, 
and in all my experience I don’t remember of meeting any one 
except Turkish bondholders who approve of its views on the 
Turkish question. It entirely misrepresents the views of the 
Scottish people on the subject. I have travelled north, south, 
and west during this agitation, and I live in the east, and I can 
confidently say that the horror and indignation awakened 
throughout Scotland by the knowledge of Turkish cruelties and 
misgovernment are as general as in England, and probably much 
more fierce and passionate. Oursentiments are well expressed by 
the paper I have named, as they are also by the Spectator. We were 
rather long in having our Edinburgh meeting, but that was owing 
to the emptiness of the town during August and September, and 
the fact that our Lord Provost had got a baronetcy from Lord 
Beaconsfield. But when the people of Edinburgh did gather, 
they made up for their apparent slowness by their intense warmth 
and enthusiasm, which could not have been exceeded. The 
unanimity of the meeting was strikingly brought out by an im- 
potent attempt to produce the appearance of disunion. The 
result was, not oniy that all the speakers after the first were 
allowed to speak as strongly as they liked without interruption, 
but that when a show of hands was taken, the Lord-Provost de- 
clared all the motions carried unanimously. 

There is one exception to our national unanimity. A some- 
what large proportion of our people of both sexes have burnt 
their fingers with Turkish bonds, some literary men among the 
number. Some of these are inaccessible to argument. In their 
pro-Turkish proclivities, they seem to have adopted a worse creed 
than that of the Turk himself. Its first article is,—‘‘ There’s no 
God but Mammon, and cent.-per-cent.’s his profit.”—I am, Sir, 
&e., Scorus. 





THE CLERICAL PROFESSION AND “ GRACE.” 
{To THE EpiTOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—If every man who, in the religious communion to which he 
belonged, thought it necessary to give up his clerical profession 
because he could not believe in the ‘“ letter of the law,” there 
would be few clergymen left. The particular point noticed by 
Mr. Snow is not new, and the reader of Brown’s “ Religio Medici” 
will see the question discussed, and may also see Mr. Snow's view 
apparently taken by Sir Kenelm Digby. I refer to the seventh 
edition, 1678. Perhaps many of your readers will be interested 
to read Digby’s comments on Brown’s views ?—‘ Looking over 
these loose papers to point them, I perceive I have forgotten 
what I promised in the eighth sheet, to touch in a word concern- 
ing Grace. . I do not conceive it to be a quality infused by God 
Almighty into a soul. Such kind of discoursing satisfieth me no 
more in divinity than in philosophy. I take it to be the whole 
complex of such real motives (as a solid account may be given of 
them) that incline a man to virtue and piety, and are set on foot 
by God’s particular grace and favour to bring that work to pass. 
To a man plunged in sensuality, some great misfortune happeneth, 
that mouldeth his heart to a tenderness, and inclineth him to 
much thoughtfulness. In this temper he meeteth with a book or 
preacher, that representeth lively to him the danger of his own 
condition, and giveth him hopes of greater contentment in other 
objects, after he shall have taken leave of his former beloved sins. 
This begetteth further conversation with prudent and pious men, 
and experienced physicians in curing the soul's maladies, whereby 
he is at last perfectly converted, and settled in a course of solid 
virtue and piety.” 

‘* Nowthese accidents of his misfortune,—the gentleness and soft- 
ness of his nature, his falling upon a good book, his encountering 
with a pathetick preacher, the unpremeditated chance that brought 


the intervening accidents, to work this good effect in him ; and 
that were ranged and disposed from all eternity, by God’s par- 
ticular goodness and providence for his salvation, and without 
which he had inevitably been damned,—this chain of causes, 
ordered by God to produce this effect, I understand to be grace.” 

Sir Kenelm Digby died a good Catholic,—could not Mr. Snow 
agree with his notion of grace? And if so, why cease to be of 
use to his fellow-men by starting a small tramway of his own, 
instead of utilising the main line of rail ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

St. George's Club. Wuuts Nevins. 





SPIRITUALISM. 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPBCTATOR.”)] 
Srr,—I should be glad to be permitted to correct a misappre- 
hension under which you seem to labour in regard to the bearing 
of my remarks at the recent discussion on Spiritualism at the 
meeting of the British Association. Although I have never my- 
self practised the artificial induction of Somnambulism (hypnotism), 
and of the state of profound Reverie which has been designated 
as “biological,” I repeatedly witnessed the experiments of the 
late Mr. Braid, of Manchester, who was able to induce one or 
other of these states whenever he tried, in a considerable per- 
centage of the individuals who submitted themselves to his 
method. He used to communicate with me from time to time as 
to any new phenomena which he encountered in the subjects of 
his experiments; and on the next occasion on which I visited 
Manchester, I always found him prepared to show them to me, 
and to any number of friends I might bring with me. He had 
only to arrange by previous request for the attendance of his ‘‘ sub- 
jects,” some of them gentlemen of excellent social position; any 
kind of test that might be desired was readily submitted to, and 
the whole matter was discussed in a strictly scientific spirit. These 
phenomena were found in every instance to be perfectly recon- 
cilable with generally-admitted principles of mental and bodily 
action, deduced from a wide range of experiences, alike normal 
and abnormal; their peculiarity consisting (1), in the suspension 
of the volitional power of the subject; and (2), in the direction 
of the whole of his mental activity into one narrowly-limited 
channel. 

Allow me to cite two or three of these cases :—An extraordinary 
power may be thrown into the performance of any muscular 
action, by the assurance that it is one that can be accomplished with 
the greatest facility. Mr. Braid discovered this in the course of 
his treatment of a young gentleman (a member of a family of 
the highest consideration in Manchester) who was suffering under 
a stiffening of the joints consequent upon chronic rheumatism. 
This young gentleman was also the subject of the experiments 
related in extracts 2 and 3. They could be made at any time, 
and were exhibited to large parties of his father’s friends, ‘The 
following, upon another “subject,” however, was still more 
striking :— 

1. “ The writer saw one of Mr. Braid’s hypnotised subjects—a man so 
remarkable for the poverty of his a development that he had 
not for many years ventured to lift a weight of twenty pounds in his 
ordinary state—take up a quarter of a hundred-weight upon his little 
finger, and swing it round his head with the greatest apparent facility, 
upon being assured that it was as light as a feather. On another 
occasion he lifted a half-hundred-weight on the last joint of his fore- 
finger as high as his knee. The personal character of this individual 
placed him, in the opinion of those to whom he was well known, above 
all suspicion of deceit; and the impossibility of any trickery in such 
a case would be evident to the educated eye, since, if he had prac- 
tised such feats—which very few, even of the strongest men, could 
accomplish without practice—the effect would have made itself visible 
in his muscular development.” 

Strange as this exaltation of power may seem, it is only a higher 
development of that which is familiar to every one in the case of 
a strongly excited emotion,—so, again, an extraordinary acuteness 
could be produced at the operator's will, in any class of sense- 
perceptions ; such acuteness being only a higher exaltation of that 
which is a familiar result of ordinary concentration of the atten- 
tion. Thus,— 

2. “The writer has known a youth in the hypnotised state find out, b: 
the sense of smell, the owner of a glove which was placed in his hand, 
from amongst a party of more than sixty persons; scenting at each of 
them one after the other, until he came to the right individual.—In 
another case, the owner of a ring was unhesitatingly found out from 
amongst a company of twelve, the ring having been withdrawn from 
the finger before the somnambule was introduced.” 

Some of the most remarkable phenomena of this kind have 
reference to the exaltation of the muscular sense, which guides a 
large part of our movements, but to the indications of which we 
do not ordinarily give any conscious heed :— 





him to hear his sermon, &c., and the whole concatenation of all 





3. “Thus the writer has repeatedly seen hypnotised patients write with 
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the most perfect regularity, when an opaque screen* was interposed 
between their eyes and the paper; the lines being equidistant and 
parallel, and the words at a regular distance from each other. 
He bas seen, too, an algebraical problem thus worked out, with a 
neatness which could not have been exceeded in the waking state. 
But the most curious proof of the exaltation of, this muscular sense is 
derived from the manner in which the writer will sometimes carry back 
his pen or pengil to dot an 7 or cross a ¢, or to make a correction in a 
letter or word. The youth mentioned in the previous extract (an 
opaque screen being interposed) could thus go back and correct with 
accuracy the writing on a whole page of note-paper; but if the paper 
was moved from the position it had previously occupied on the table, 
all the corrections were on the wrong points of the paper as regarded 
the then place of the writing, though on the right points as regardod its 
previous place. Sometimes, however, he took a fresh departure (to use 
a nautical phrase) from the upper left-hand corner of the paper, and all 
his corrections were then made in their right position, notwithstanding 
the displacement of the paper. ‘ This,’ says Mr. Braid, ‘I once saw him 
do, even to the double-dotting a vowel in a German word at the bottom 
of the page, a feat which greatly astonished his German master, who 
‘was present at the time.’” 

Now in regard to what is called ‘‘ thought-reading”’ I have been 
led by a number of different evidentiary facts, some of which 
have quite recently fallen under my cognisance, to an increased 
confidence in the view stated in the following extract :— 

4.** Some of the writer’s own experiences have led him to suspect that 

a power of intuitively perceiving what is passing in the mind of 
another, which has been designated as ‘ thought-reading,’ may, like 
certain forms of sense-perception, be extraordinarily exalted by that 
entire concentration of the attention which is characteristic of the 
states we have been considering. There can be no question that this 
divining-power is naturally possessed in a very remarkable degree 
by certain individuals, and that it may be greatly improved by culti- 
vation. So far, however, as we are acquainted with the condi- 
tions of its exercise, it seems to depend upon the unconscious 
interpretation of indications (many of them indefinable) furnished by 
the expression of the countenance, by style of conversation, and by 
various involuntary movements; that interpretation, however, going 
in many instances far beyond what can have been learned by experience 
as to the meaning of such indications. Some very curious examples of 
this kind are related in the autobiography of Heinrich Zschokke, who, 
according to his own statement, possessed this power in a very remark- 
able degree, frequently being able to describe not only the general 
course, but even many particulars, of the past life of a person whom he 
saw for the first time and of whose history he knew nothing what- 
ever.” 
Any one who wishes to know what this kind of concentrated 
observation can do may learn a useful lesson by studying the 
“‘lip-reading ” now taught in the Deaf and Dumb Institution in 
Fitzroy Square; the head of which, Mr. Van Praat, assures me 
that the power cannot be acquired by any one who has the least 
sense of hearing, as the attention is distracted by the attempt to 
disten as well as to look. 

I find from a paper which has recently been sent me from an 
American medical journal, that the subject of ‘*‘ muscle-reading” 
versus ‘* mind-reading ” has been recently much discussed there on 
scientific principles ; and if Professor Barrett had brought for- 
ward the question in this aspect (as I understood it to be his 
intention to do), I should have been very glad to discuss it. But 
I considered that the introduction of matters which would neces- 
sarily involye the question of intentional deceit was most un- 
desirable, and foreign to the objects of the Association. 

Various mental phenomena to which you have referred as not 
capable of being reproduced at will, were brought out by Mr. 
Braid upon one or other of his ‘subjects,” whenever he 
was asked to display them; and I think you must admit that a 
marked line must be drawn between these and those so-called 
‘spiritual ” visitations, which do not come when qualified scien- 
tific investigators desire to witness them. 

I think it well to add that I am not a party to the proceed- 
ings which are being taken at Bow Street against Dr. Slade, my 
name having been not only put on the charge-sheet without my per- 
mission, but left on it in disregard of the negative answer I made to 
arequest that I should appear in support of them. Having previ- 
ously proposed to Dr, Slade to give him a trial in my own house, 
and that proposal having been accepted by him, I consider that I 
should have treated him unfairly in endeavouring to convict him 
of a fraud which I did not myself discover when I witnessed his 
performances in his own room. 

I am more and more convinced, however, that no investigation 
of the asserted ‘spiritual phenomena” can be worth anything, 
unless every kind of precaution be taken against (1), the deceit 
practised, either for gain or for the simple love of cheating, by 
persons who have specially trained themselves in the art; and 
(2), the wonderful proclivity to self-deception which characterises 





* This isa far more satisfactory test than bandaging the eyes. It is impossible 


to see through a slate,a music-book, or even a piece of pasteboard ; but those 
who have carefully experimented on the asserted clairvoyance of mesmerised 
“subjects,” know well that the best-arranged bandages may be shifted, by the 
working of the muscles of the face, sufficiently to permit the use of the eyes in 
certain directions. 





that large number of persons who wish to believe in the existence 
of departed spirits, and who accept what seems to them evidence 
of it without any adequate investigation of the evidence. Of thig 
tendency, a letter contained in your last number affords a signal 
example. It seems to have been assumed that the movements of 
the table proceeded from some other agency than the muscular 
action of the operator; without any means having been taken 
(such as the use of Faraday’s simple ‘ indicator”) to test the 
pressure unconsciously exerted by his hands. 

Men like Mr. Crookes, Mr. Varley, and Professor Barrett seem 
to me to resemble Baron Reichenbach, Professor Gregory, and 
other Physicists, twenty-five years back, in their ignorance of the 
nature of their instruments of research; putting as much faith in 
tricky girls or women, as they do in their thermometers or electro- 
scopes. One would think that the ‘ Katie King” exposure in 
America, the blowing-up of the “ spiritual photograph ” business 
in Paris, and the public explanation which a wife, who recently 
sued her husband in New York for a ‘‘limited divorce,” has made 
of his ‘letter-writing mediumship,” might teach these gentlemen 
how far they are from understanding the agents they have to deal 
with.—I am, Sir, &c., W. B. CARPENTER. 








POETRY. 


—_>——_ 
A RONDEAU. 
[ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH OF VOITURE.] 
You bid me try, Blue Eyes, to write 
A rondeau. What !—forthwith ?—to-night ? 
Refiect. Some skill I have, ’tis true ; 
But thirteen lines, and rhymed on two !— 
‘“T must,” you say. Ah, luckless plight! 


Still, there are five,—and ranged aright. 
These Gallic bonds, I feared, would fright 
My easy Muse. ‘They did, till you,— 

You bid me try ! 


That makes them nine. The port’s in sight ; 
’Tis all because your eyes are bright! 
Now just one line to end in ‘‘ou,”— 
When maids command, what can’t we do! 
Behold !—the Rondeau, tasteful, light, 
You bid me try! 
Austin Dosson. 








BOOKS. 
—»——_ 
SCHUYLER’S TURKISTAN.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 


Tne portions of Mr. Schuyler’s book which are at once most 
valuable, and most interesting immediately, form a comparatively 
small part of his two bulky volumes. They are those in which he 
discusses the condition of the people of Turkistan who are under 
Russian rule; the value to Russia of her conquests;.the policy 
pursued, or which it has been proposed to pursue, towards the 
subjugated populations ; and the future of the Russian power in 
Asia. He has brought together and carefully weighed such official 
information on those matters as was available to him, and has 
conjoined with this the results of his personal observation. The 
official information was of course indispensable to him. Unfor- 
tunately, it is far from complete, the statistics, as he pathetically 
observes, being apt to break down at the points of interest. As 
for his observations, they have been extremely useful in interpret- 
ing for him the official facts; and it is plain that, though ham- 
pered by authorities, native and Russian, he looked sharply about 
him, and discovered a good deal the disclosure of which will be 
annoying to the Russian Government. European merchants, 
other than Russian, are excluded from the Russian dominions in 
Central Asia, and every non-Russian traveller is in danger of 
being treated as an English spy. Mr. Schuyler has therefore done 
us a service which perhaps only an official American could have 
rendered, and he has done it, we are bound to say, with great 
ability. 

It appears clearly in Mr. Schuyler’s narrative that, in the first 
instance, the towns of Central Asia received the Russians almost 
gladly. Under a succession of bad rulers, and in the civil wars 





* Turkistan: Notes of a Journey in Russian Turkistan, Khokand, Bukhara, and 
Kuldja. By Eugene Schuyler, 2 vols. London: Sampson Low and Oo. 
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which their misrule occasioned, the people had suffered almost 
intolerably ; and in submitting to Russia, they reckoned at least on 
safety for life and property, respect for family ties, security against 
capricious cruelty and against exactions without rule or limit. 
The Russians do not butcher their subjects as the Khans did, and 
in some cases they have lowered the taxes ; but, driven to shifts 
for raising money, they have invented new taxes and greatly in- 
creased some existing ones, while the officials, badly paid as in 
Russia itself, eke out their incomes by extortion. The Turkistan 
farmer is not yet so heavily taxed as the Russian peasant is— 
which many of the officials hold he should be—but he has to pay 
much more than he did some years ago, and year after year a 
greater amount,—and that, be it remembered, to a foreign Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, except that summary executions have 
ceased, it is not easy to see what he has gained by the change of 
rulers; and those—besides that they are perhaps forgotten— 
coming at uncertain times, and lighting upon a few, had never 
formed in the popular estimation an evil comparable with un- 
warrantable exactions. Mr. Schuyler, though not very confidently, 
thinks the change of rule has been, on the whole, beneficial ; 
but it is clear that the people are not of this opinion, 
and the new estimation formed of Russian government 
has made itself felt in the strenuous resistance offered to 
the Russians in the subjugation of Khokand. Their former 
conquests, made with the good-will of the native populations, had 
been accomplished with almost incredible ease. The savage 
cruelties with which (since Mr. Schuyler’s visit) the resistance of 
the Khokandians was punished, and the almost incredibly barbarous 
treatment of the Yomud Turkomans, may havespreadterror through 
Central Asia, but they can hardly have failed to turn discontent 
with the Russian Government into bitter animosity. Before 
these events, as Mr. Schuyler tells us, it was only by military 
force that the Russian domination was maintained; without a 
large army, he says, it would not have lasted a week. Thisis not 
surprising, considering how recently the Russian conquests had 
been made,—what is to be noted is that dissatisfaction with 
Russian government had been increasing with experience of 
it. Other matters than the burden of taxation have conduced to 
this. The demand made by the advent of the Russians upon the 
scanty supplies of the country has greatly raised the price of some 
necessaries, and especially that of wheat, so that the people have 
to pay more in order to live, as well as to pay more to the Govern- 
ment. And in an extract which Mr. Schuyler makes from a work 
by a Russian officer we have a hint of grievances of a more 
exasperating kind. ‘How are the Russians better for us than 
the Khokandians?” the Russian officer makes a native inquire. 
“ They also take away from us our wives and daughters, and also 
love presents, and have wasted the money of the Tsar as the Beks 
wasted that of the Khans.” This authority adds that the civi- 
lising mission of Russia has been signalised up to this time only 
by the introduction of paper-money into the country, and the 
statement, so far as we can gather, is not a very exaggerated one. 
It has unfortunately happened that Turkistan has been made a 
place of refuge for officers, civil and military, who had, through 
bad character or extravagant habits, or mere incapacity, made 
themselves impossible at home, and the natural consequence of 
this has been that the people have been neglected, and mis- 
governed, and plundered. 

Possessions which have to be held with 40,000 soldiers ought 
to be valuable to be worth having, but Mr. Schuyler shows that 
Turkistan is somewhat of a burden to Russia, a drain upon her 
Treasury, and through this, and the drain which the army of 
occupation makes upon her military strength, a source of 
positive weakness to her. During the five years 1868-72 the 
yearly deficits of the Turkistan balance-sheet mounted up to 
nineteen million roubles, not counting the cost of articles made 
for the army in Russia; and the deficit for the year 1873 is put by 
Mr. Schuyler at over seven million roubles, or nearly a million 
sterling. Counting in articles supplied from Russia, the ex- 
penditure for 1872 seems to have been about eight million 
roubles; while the income was barely two million roubles, and 
a full third of that, being dues levied on goods in transit to 
Russia, was paid by the Russians themselves. If the yearly 
deficit is to be diminished too, clearly it must be by reducing 
the expenditure—and that is very wasteful, there being 
far too many officials, and the commissariat being enormously 
costly—rather than by increasing the revenue. The truth is the 
country, though the Russians had regarded it. asa land of promise, 
is extremely poor, and that such resources as it has can only be 
developed at great expense. Excluding the province of Kuldja, 


| siderable—since, besides that it is outside Central Asia, it is, in 
theory at least, being held for the Chinese—and not counting in 
Central Asia the Kyzil-Kum sands, only 1-6 per cent. of the 
Russian territory is fit for cultivation; much of that is unculti- 
vated, and much more would be worthless without irrigation ; 
and the habitable districts are separated from each other and 
from the outer world by wastes which make interecommunication 
difficult, being, in fact, only large oases occurring in an immense 
expanse of desert. The population, including that of Kuldja, 
being, on what Mr. Schuyler thinks a sanguine estimate, two 
millions and a half, the area of the territories lately acquired by 
Russia is equal to that of the Austrian Empire, Germany, and 
Belgium, taken together ; and their resources may in some degree 
be gauged by the fact that the addition of at most 100,000 Rus- 
sians has, within a few years, more nearly trebled than doubled 
the price of wheat and other grains. There is coal, but—except 
in Kuldja—it is not abundant, and the quality is not good. The 
cotton—which forms nearly a fifth of the Russian supply of cotton, 
about twenty-five million pounds—is said to be worse than Surat, 
and there is much waste, through the careless way in which it is 
sent to market. Silk also is a product of the country, but the 
production somehow languishes, notwithstanding that the climate 
is most favourable. Improved communications, which might do 
much for such industries, can only be had at a vast expense, and if 
ever made, will be made for military and not for commercial 
reasons. The obstacles to the navigation of the Syr-Darya have 
hitherto proved insurmountable, and the great project of M. 
Lesseps—a railway through Central Asia, connecting Europe 
with India—seems at present an inspiration from Utopia. Some 
railway project does seem to be contemplated by the Russian 
Government, and within a few days it has been stated that coal 
is being worked at Tchimkent in connection with it; but even 
this must be the merest project, and probably the scale of the 
coal-working at Tchimkent has not been materially enlarged. 
The roads, however, have been greatly improved, and bridges have 
been constructed over the chief rivers. Except to this extent, 
Russia as yet has done little or nothing for the development of 
the native industries, though, especially as regards silk and cotton, 
a good deal might have been done. What the private enterprise 
of Russians has done, too, has been without beneficial influence 
on them, while it has been almost invariably ruinous to these en- 
gaged in it, chiefly because of the illusory hopes of rapid fortune- 
making in which such enterprise has mostly had its motive All 
things considered, it is rather surprising that by 1875 the Russians 
had forced up their estimate of revenue from two to two and a 
half million roubles, and until they have done something for the 
advancement of the country, it is not likely that they can raise 
much more than that. The trade of Russia with Central Asia, 
including the transit trade with regions more remote, though 
jealously guarded from foreign competition, is much too small to 
make up to Russia the losses which she sustains on her adminis- 
tration. Taking imports and exports together, Mr. Schuyler 
estimates it at no more than two millions sterling, and he is of 
opinion that, partly owing to the commercial policy of Russia, it 
has of late years been falling off. 

The Russians manage to mix more freely with their new subjects 
than the English have ever done with the populations of India ; and 
where they fail in this, it is the natives who hold aloof from the 
Russians, rather than the Russians from the natives ; but they have 
been much too hasty in introducing European methods of govern- 
ment. It has already. been shown that, in some most important 
matters, popular election has been resorted to, and with no benefi- 
cial results. It has been used in the filling-up of the Councils and 
Regencies which are supposed to assist the officials in the govern- 
ment of districts, as well as in the appointment of Judges, and 
while it is, in fact, selection in disguise, and the elected members 
of the Councils and Regencies are really powerless, its operation 
puts the Russians to a great extent under the guidance of un- 
scrupulous native advisers. In the main, the Russians have 
attempted to assimilate the government of Turkistan to that of 
an ordinary Russian province, and though this in the long-run 
must have been done, the attempt, prematurely made upon a 
population inveterately attached to customs and administrative 
methods of native growth, has worked oppressively, and been 
keenly resented. ‘Then changes are constantly being made, both 
by governors and by prefects, in the regulations, especially in those 
relating to the taxes; and the carrying-out of those regulations 
is in the hands of officials who, with great respect for modes of 
procedure, overstep the law—as, indeed, officials do in Russia— 
whenever it suits them to do so. ‘‘ This arbitrary action and these 





of which the resources, agricultural and mineral, are very con- 





administrative methods are seldom alike in two adjoining dis- 
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tricts,” and the result is that ‘‘a native can hardly help regarding 
the whole system as an irresponsible tyranny of the worst sort.” 
‘Cases of glaring corruption and venality not only occur, but have 
frequently been condoned by the Governor-General, and the 
natives are hindered in every possible way from making com- 
plaints. Arbitrary exactions by the Government, too, have not 
‘been unknown, of which the Khivan campaign afforded a flagrant 
example. A forced contribution of camels had been made for 
‘the use of the expedition, and it had been promised that those 
which were not returned should be paid for. After the expedi- 
tion, payment for the camels, nearly all of which had died, being 
inconvenient, the unfortunate owners—poor Kirghis, whose 
whole property consisted in their live-stock—were bullied into 
making a present of their value—more than £50,000—to the 
‘Government; and when they had done so, they were actually 
thanked for this proof of loyalty, in a rescript signed by the 
Emperor. A project of land settlement, which is seriously being 
considered, would, however, be more oppressive than all the 
other mistakes of the Russian Government put together. In 
theory, the land in Central Asia (as in all other countries) belongs 
to the State, but by far the greater part of it, though burdened 
with annual payments to the State, is as much the property of 
the holders as the land is in any country, being freely sold, given 
away, bequeathed, and turned into mortmain ; and the holdings are 
mostly of small extent. It is proposed that the land, as being 
the property of the State, should be redistributed to the inhabi- 
‘tants in small quantities, on payment of a yearly rent, non- 
payment of which should work the forfeiture of the land. 
‘‘It is proposed suddenly to deprive a whole population 
of their landed property, and reduce them to the state 
of tenants, putting them practically in the same position 
as the Christian rayahs are in under the Turkish Government, 
‘with whose wrongs the Russian Government so deeply sympa- 
thises.” Before this project is carried out the Russians would do 
well to augment their forces in Turkistan. It may be added that 
the idea is also entertained of founding communes, on the model 
of the Russian village communes, among a people who, back- 
ward as they are in some respects, have outgrown every trace of 
community in property ; but this, at least, may prove beyond 
the power of the Czar, or even that of his more irresponsible 
Governor-General, 

While Mr. Schuyler thinks that the Russian Government would 
never have gone into Central Asia had it known the worthlessness 
of the provinces it could acquire there, or rather the burden it 
would have in them, he holds that now it must go farther, and 
that its dominion will be extended by the same means by which 
mainly extensions of it have hitherto been made. Design on the 
part of the Government of St. Petersburg has been, and he says 
will be, the least among the causes of the Russian advance. That 
will be due chiefly to ‘‘simple and unforeseen causes,” such as 
spring out of its position in Central Asia, for example, the neces- 
sity of repressing the misconduct of native rulers, especially in 
regard to the observance of commercial treaties; but it will be 
greatly favoured by the free initiative which the system of the 
Russian government allows to the Governor-General of Turkistan, 
an official who will naturally be eager for distinction, and with a 
surrounding of soldiers thirsting for promotion and decorations. 
In the Russian administration the heads of Departments do not 
form a Cabinet, are perfectly independent of each other, and 
responsible only to the Emperor ; and though in military affairs he 
is nominally under the control of the Minister for War, this is the 
position of the Governor-General of Turkistan also. He has 
direct diplomatic relations with the neighbouring States, which 
he carries on independently of the Foreign Office, and which, of 
late, have sometimes been carried on without much deference to 
the wishes of that Department. General Kaufmann, for example, 
persists, against Prince Gortschakoff's wish, in holding communica- 
tions with Shir Ali, the Amir of Affghanistan, whose former rival, 
Abdur Rahman, by the way, Mr. Schuyler saw at Samarkand, 
where he lives a pensioner of Russia. Of late, it must be said the 
volition of the Governor-General has seemed to be the principal 
cause of the Russian advance, the ‘‘ simple and unforeseen causes ” 
merely furnishing him with pretexts for the initiation of wars 
of conquest. General Kaufmann was meditating an attack 
upon Kashgar a few years ago,—first, because Yakub Khan 
hesitated about agreeing to a commercial treaty ; and afterwards, 





dan peoples of Turkish race in this region under her rule, she 
borders with China on the east, and has the Oxus for her 
southern frontier. Then she will have arrived at ‘a true ethnical 
and political boundary ;” and yet he also seems to think that her 
true boundary isthe Hindukush. As for the ‘‘ neutral zone ” that 
was to separate British from Russian territory, he assumes 
that Mr. Gladstone’s explanation that Great Britain could only in- 
fluence the ruler of Affghanistan towards proper behaviour to hig 
neighbours by giving him friendly advice has quite made an end of 
that. But he makes it tolerably clear that a Russian advance 
upon India from Turkistan is a most unlikely thing to happen. 
‘The position of Russian affairs in Turkistan,” he says, ‘ is hardly 
such as to allow ” of this “for many years to come; to say nothing 
of the distance of Turkistan from European Russia, the badness 
of the communications, and the intervening deserts and moun- 
tains between Turkistan and India, which would render such a 
movement exceedingly difficult, if not impossible.” Moreover, 
‘experience has proved that all invasions of India have come 
through Affghanistan, and Affghanistan can only be approached 
by Russia through Persia.” It is through intrigues with Indian 
princes, and their possible desire for a change of masters, that the 
presence of the Russians on the Oxus might give us trouble. It 
has been said that intrigues begun during the Crimean war had a 
great share in leading to the Indian Mutiny, and there may be 
many Indian princes disposed to think, with Holkar, that when 
you have lain long on one side, it is pleasant to lie on the other. 

We have left ourselves little space to speak of the Khivan cam- 
paign, as Mr. Schuyler describes it, on the evidence of those who 
were present, supplementing official testimony. To begin, the 
route of the expedition was changed some time after the start was 
made, with almost ruinous consequences, in order to give the Chief 
of the Staff a title to the St. George’s Cross. The attack upon the 
Yomud Turkomans, made after the capture of Khiva, was deliber- 
ately made by General Kaufmann, from an amiable desire to 
gratify the same love of decorations on the part of his officers. 
It was absolutely unprovoked, but the Yomuds had been unquiet 
subjects of Khiva, and according to the official account, ‘‘ General 
Kaufmann decided that it was necessary to change the order of 
things regarding the Turkomans, materially and morally, by sub- 
duing their pride and license.” First, a fine was imposed upon 
them. The amount was enormous, seeing that they were nomads, 
whose property consisted chiefly of flocks and herds, but they 
undertook to pay it. Immediately thereafter orders were given 
that if they showed any sign of preparing for resistance, or any 
intention to move away, they should be immediately attacked, 
‘‘their settlements and their families given to complete destruction, 
and their herds and property to confiscation.” ‘This order for “‘ the 
final extirpation of the disobedient tribe,” as General Kaufmann 
elsewhere phrased it, was acted upon forthwith, the time that had 
been allowed for the collection of the money being disregarded, 
and was ruthlessly carried out, though not to the point of exter- 
mination. The Yomuds showed fight, but were no match for 
their assailants. The following, from a statement by an eye- 
witness, shows how the campaign was conducted :— 

‘‘ When we had gone about twenty-five miles from Khiva, General 
Golovatchef said, before a large number of officers, in my presence, 
‘I have received an order from the Commander-in-Chief. I hope 
you will remember it, and give it to your soldiers. This 
expedition does not spare either sex or age. Kill all of them.’ 
After this the officers delivered this command to their several 
detachments. The detachment of the Caucasus army had not then 
arrived, but came that evening. Golovatchef called together the officers 
of the Caucasus, and said, ‘I hope you will fulfil all these commands 
strictly in the Circassian style, without a question. You‘are not to spare 
either sex or age. Kill all of them.’ The old Colonel of the Caucasus 
said, ‘ Certainly, we will do exactly as you say.’ On the 7th, when we 
began to meet the Turkomans, these orders were again brought to mind, 
and nearly every one whom we met was killed. The Cossacks seemed 
to get quite furious, and rushed on them with their sabres, cutting 
everybody down, whether a small child or an old man. I saw several 
such cases. I remember one case in particular, which I could not look 
at for more than a moment, and rode hastily by. A mother, who had 
been riding on horseback with three children, was lying dead. The 
eldest child was also dead. The youngest had a sabre-cut through its 
arm, and while crying was wiping off the blood. The other child, a 
little older, who was trying to wake up the dead mother, said to me, 
‘Tuira,—‘Stop. The Turkomans were much enraged at these 
things, and cut one Cossack into pieces before our eyes..... ° 
We burned, as we had done before, grain, houses, and everything which 
wo met; and the cavalry, which was in advance, cut down every per- 
son,—man, woman, or child. They were generally women and children 
whom we met. I saw much cruelty. The infantry came at a run 


on the ground that the treaty was not being fully observed ; and behind, running fully eighteen miles, and continued the work of murder.” 


it was on being diverted from this, through the want of a state- 
able cause for quarrel, that he turned his arms against Khiva. 


But enough of this. General Kaufmann, for his Khivan conquest, 
received the cross of St. George of the second class, which placed 


But Kashgar’s turn will come, according to Mr. Schuyler; and in him in the front rank of Russian Generals. This, as the conqueror 
fact, he thinks Russia cannot stop until, with all the Mahomme- | of an independent State, he was entitled to. We are sorry we 
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cannot add that he has suffered in any way for the barbarities he 
practised upon the Turkomans. The necklaces and bracelets of 
the Turkoman women, which helped to purchase from him mercy 
for the remnant of the broken tribes, have been exhibited at St. 
Petersburg and at Paris. 





ALEXANDER WILSON.* 
WE have strong doubts as to the wisdom, taste, and even 
patriotism of at least one-half of this work. Mr. Grosart has 
shown himself a literary ‘‘ stoney-ground husbandman” of more 
than ordinary insight, force, and industry ; and he has performed 
the work he has assigned to himself, of editing the purely literary 
remains of Wilson, the pioneer of American ornithology, in a 
manner which can leave little to be desired by the more enthu- 
siastic of his new hero’s admirers,—although it may be remarked 
in passing that Mr. Grosart should avoid the straining of emphasis 
involved in the lavish use of capital letters, italics, and marks of 
quotation. He has, indeed, done his work not wisely, but too 
well and too elaborately, for if there is a Scotch writer whose 
works need squeezing, it is Alexander Wilson. In his preface 
Mr. Grosart says that, ‘with the exception of Allan Ramsay, 
Ferguson, and Burns, none of our Scottish vernacular poets has 
been so continuously kept in print as Alexander Wilson ;” but he 
has the good-sense to attribute this vitality of interest mainly to 
the “‘ever-widening and deepening fame of the Ornithology.” 
We can see no good reason for republishing Wilson’s poems, 
though many for not doing so, or for, at the most, giving a judi- 
cious and small selection from them, by way of appendix to one 
or other of the superb editions of the Ornithology which have 
recently been published. The popularity at the time they appeared 
of some of Wilson’s Scotch poems—those written in English are, 
except for occasional faithful descriptions of nature, beneath notice 
—is intelligible. They were written in the broadest vernacular, they 
depicted the lowest Scotch life exactly as it is or was ; their humour, 
coarse-grained, and scarcely articulate, smacked of thesoil. But the 
dialect in which he wrote is now a thing of the past, and there is 
probably not one Scotchman of the present day in a thousand 
that could without a glossary tell the meaning of such phrases as 
** camsheugh bool,” or ‘‘chanler chafts.” Take away the verna- 
cular, and little remains in Wilson’s poetry but Dutch painting of 
dirt,—and not even of what a still greater Wilson, the ‘ glorious 
John,” calls “ clean dirt.” One cannot rise from these descrip- 
tions—which do not bear quotation, and have not enough of 
literary merit to deserve republication—of low Scotch filth, riot, 
vulgarity, and drunkenness, without wishing that Mr. Grosart 
had applied to them some moral chloride of lime, some literary 
insect-powder. Wilson has been named in the same breath with 
Burns, but Burns always wrote Scotch like a gentleman ; Wilson 
writes it—shall we say ?—like a ‘‘ Paisley body,” who is, or used 
to be considered, the type of Scotch vulgarity. Wilson’s first 
important poem, ‘* Matty and Meg,” a tale of a village scold, was, 
when first published, ascribed to Burns. Burns is reported to 
have thought much of it, and it is not without the merit of being 
written with force and simplicity, yet can we fancy Burns putting 
on paper such bald Billingsgate as this ?— 
“Nasty gude-for-naething being, 
O ye snuffy, drucken sow, 


Bringin’ wife and weans to ruin, 
Drinkin’ here wi’ sic a crew! 


Rise! ye drucken beast 0’ Bethel, 
Drink’s your nicht and day’s desire ; 

Rise! this precious hour, or faith, I'll 
Fling your whiskey i’ the fire.” 


astray, but the lurid light of which is practically, at least, from 
Heaven. Love of woman finds almost no place in his poetry ; 
although there is no evidence that he ever tippled or led an im- 
moral life, he seems to view the other sex through the spectacles 
of a well-alcoholised and hen-pecked husband, or of a coarse 
Scotch peasant with the creed of. a Wycherley. Occasionally, 
indeed, he sports with Amaryllis in the shade—on stilts—and gives 
her an inventory of her charms; but even then he ends in worse 
than bathos,—the sarcastic fancy of the back-parlour of the public- 
house. Thus, after a description of ‘‘ young, beauteous Jennie,” 
whose 
“ Cheeks outvy’d the rose’s bloom ; 
Her lips, the cherry; breath, perfume,” 
we are told that a wasp stings her, in consequence of which 
“She trembled, wept, but wept in vain ; 
High rose her lip,—extreme the pain, 
Till o’er her chin, with venom stung, 
A monstrous sight it glist’ring hung.” 

One gladly turns from Wilson, the poet, whose poetry— 
at all events, the amount worth preserving, including, above all, 
the ‘* Disconsolate Wren "—could be compressed by Mr. Grosart 
into half-a-dozen pages, to Wilson, the ornithologist, the man 
transfigured by his mission. The name of Alexander Wilson, the 
ornithologist, suggests that of Hugh Miller. Both were sturdy 
Scotsmen ; both lived the best part of their lives in an atmosphere 
of enthusiasm; both appear to have been morally invigorated 
thereby. On the whole, perhaps, Wilson’s enthusiasm was 
purer than Miller's. Mr. Spencer has described the author 
of the ‘Testimony of the Rocks” as a theologian study- 
ing geology, rather than as a geologist proper. But Wil- 
son appears in Mr. Grosart’s pages, as in Sir William 
Jardine’s, as the lover of birds for their own sake, and not 
for the purpose of establishing any hypothesis of his own ; as 
braving all dangers, submitting patiently to all hardships, 
to obtain them, and literally falling a martyr to his pur- 
suit of beauty, if not of truth. The story of Wilson's life 
has been told before,—how he was born at Paisley in humble 
circumstances, was set to cattle-keeping and weaving, tried his 
luck as a pedlar and a poet, and failing in both capacities, and 
becoming from principle and poverty a Republican, went to America, 
where, after a weary life of schoolmastering, he obtained a very 
modest competence as one of the editors of an encyclopsedia, and 
was enabled to perform his great work, until he died prematurely 
at the age of forty-seven. But Mr. Grosart has been able to give 
us not a few fresh letters and other documents bearing upon 
Wilson’s life, and whether we read the cynicism of his pedlar’s 
journal or the letters overflowing with good-nature and fun which 
he wrote while he was engaged in bird-hunting, or such exquisite 
essays as that on the Bald Eagle, we cannot fail to wonder that a 
man who wrote such poetry in the beginning of his career could 
also write such prose at the end of it. Wilson may not be a 
Scotch poet of the calibre of Burns, he may not be in any sense 
a savant, but it is something to have aroused the rivalry of 
Audubon, to have earned the encomiums of Jules Michelet, and 
to be placed in the same scientific list with White and Miller. 





THE CITIES OF ITALY.* 

Tur task which Mr. Hare has attempted to perform is one of 
peculiar difficulty. Not only is the subject of his book a very 
wide one, but it is crowded with minute and varied details. And 
besides this, so many works have been written about Italy, thata 
critical public is sure to make very special demands upon any 
writer who publishes another record of Italian travel. He must 





Burns was after his fashion Jacobin in politics and heterodox in 
religion, and his tilts at the “‘ unco’ guid ” in both are unsurpassed, 
if not unsurpassable, in the literature of sarcasm. Wilson, too, | 
was an advanced politician, poked libellous fun at the Scotch | 
Presbyterian clergy, and got into prison on account of his per- 
sonalities and partisanship ; but he does not rise to the height of 
Burns, either in argument or in style, in such lines as,— 
“ British boys are in a fiz, 
Their heads like bees are humming, 
And for their rights and liberties, 
They’re mad upon reforming 
Tho Court this day.” 


Finally—for it is advisable always to compare any Scotch poet 





be exact, yet not dull; he must discover and describe unrecog- 
nised beauties, without forgetting those that are familiar; he 
must appreciate without prejudice schools of painting and of 
architecture of very divergent character. He must be no stranger 
to local archeological lore; he must search out the quaint and 
the picturesque ; he must give here and there some fresh touches 
of human interest to the pictures which he draws. Our ideal 
author may be well fitted for his task by breadth of culture and 
by appreciative intelligence, but he can scarcely fail to be per- 


plexed and alarmed by his very knowledge of what has been 


written before on the same subject, and of the large undescribed 


residue which remains. 


We acknowledge that the volumes before us are something more 


who thrusts himself, or is thrust, as in this case, upon us, with the and something better than mere guide-books. If they do not attain 


highest Scotch standard—Wilson seems to have been absolutely | 


devoid of those passions which, by his own confession, led Burns | 
| 





quite as high a standard of excellence as we could wish, the reason 
is not far to seek. The method of book-construction which Mr. 


* The Poems and Literary Prose of Alexander Wilson. Edited, with Memorial- | Hare adopts in the present instance, as in previous cases, is, at all 


Introduction, Essay, Notes, Illustrations, and Glossary, by the Rey, Alexander B. 
Grosart. Paisley: Alexander Gardner. 1876. 
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events, not favourable to unity of design and completeness of treat- 
ment. His extracts from Ruskin, Freeman, Street, and other writers 
on Italian art, history, and literature, however well chosen, how- | 
ever interesting, make up at the best a disjointed structure,—a | 
picture of scattered lightsand colours. Nor is Mr. Hare’s setting 
of these fragments always satisfactory. Over and over again, as 
we turn over the pages where his own views and opinions are 
expressed, do we meet with vain and weak regrets for the vanished | 
petty sovereignties of a divided Italy. Why should the quiet | 
reader be constantly bored by foolish stories of how the people of | 
Ravenna were driven at the point of the bayonet to vote for union 
with the new kingdom? When we want to rejoice over the glories | 
of Florence, why should we be told that the new Government is 
to blame for the heavier burdens now borne by the inhabitants | 
of that fair city? We expect that when Mr. Hare proceeds to | 
describe the southern cities of the peninsula, his indignation | 
against the Sardinian rule will become still more extravagant. | 
Should some peculiarly disastrous eruption of Vesuvius occur, it | 
is to be hoped that our author will not go so far as to intimate | 
that such a catastrophe could not have happened under the mild 
and paternal régime of the Bourbons! But we will make an end 
of our complainings here, lest the commendable features of Mr. 
Hare’s work be too much over-shadowed. 

Our author knows and loves the nooks and corners of the 
northern Italian cities. He finds out for himself the picturesque 
spots where art and nature have produced by mutual aid their love- 
liest effects, So he gives us a series of charming vignettes, the pro- 
ductions of his own pencil,—nowasnow-crowned mountain summit 
closing up the vista of a village street; now a foaming torrent 
rushing past the vineyards of the valley and the scattered cottages 
of the hill-side; now a dark orange-grove and white-walled palace 
reflected in the mirror of a quiet lake or broad canal. But Mr. 
Hare’s volumes are occupied to a very notable degree with the 
architecture and painting of Italy. The monastery with its frescoes, 
the basilica with its mosaics, the campanile, the dome, the palace, 
these are described with an appreciative pen. To collections of 
pictures much space is devoted, lists of the most important works 
in the several museums and galleries being duly displayed and 
clearly annotated, wherever necessary, throughout the three 
volumes of the work before us. Telling passages, mainly culled 
from other authors, describe many an episode in the life of painter, 
architect, or statesman. Nor does Mr. Hare disdain to treat of 
humbler topics. He gives us railway fares, coach-hire; he tells 
us how to reach obscure monasteries and out-of-the-way churches 
and castles ; he recommends one inn, and emphatically condemns 
another. 

The cities of northern and central Italy only are included in 
the present series of volumes. Rome and its neighbourhood have 
been previously described in two other works by the same author, 
but there still remains in the south a large field for Mr. Hare’s 
skill, The first volume treats of the Rivieras, Piedmont, and 
Lombardy; the second, of Venetia, Parma, the Emilia, the 
Marches, and northern Tuscany; the third, of Florence, Siena, and 
other towns of Tuscany and Umbria. Mr. Hare has made himself 
familiar with the most precious monuments of Italian art by 
lengthened periods of residence in their midst. His accounts of 
scenery and travelling are obviously inspired, in the majority of 
instances, by a personal and even intimate acquaintance with the 
localities described. He gives us information and guidance not 
to be obtained at all elsewhere, or at least, to be collected with 
difficulty. We do not wish to depreciate other and well-known 
guide-books, English and foreign, but even our invaluable 
‘** Murray ” is old-fashioned in some parts, and occasionally passes 
from very prosaic prose into dull cataloguing and criticism of the 
feebler sort. Still we cling to our ‘* Murray” and our 
*‘ Baedeker.” For these can be carried about on our travels, 
these are crowded with useful and minute, yet still essential 
details. Mr. Hare’s books are too luxuriously got-up; 
the paper is too thick, the print too much spaced, and the 
margins too ample, for the daily and hourly use of the English- 
man in Italy. It would, perhaps, be worth the author’s while to 
consider by what mechanical and literary processes of concentra- 
tion his work could be made more portable. We would counsel 
the adoption of a thinner paper and of a compacter mode of 
giving the numerous lists of pictures ; we cannot bring ourselves 
to spare the charming woodcuts which adorn his pages. ‘The 
extracts from other authors might sometimes be omitted and 
sometimes shortened. Yet, to complete his task, Mr. Hare would 
have to add as well as to omit, indeed the conversion of his work 
into a sufficient guide to the places described would prove a 





laborious and perhaps ungrateful task. 


We refrain from making any quotations from Mr. Hare’s Cities 
of Italy. All we need here add, in order to recommend thege 
volumes, may be expressed in one sentence. If you have never 


| been to Pisa, or Bologna, or Ravenna, or Florence, or Milan, or 


Venice, half-an-hour with our author will set you planning an 
Italian tour ; if you have seen something of the riches of these 


' glorious cities, then a dip into Mr. Hare’s book will make you 
| long to know more about them. 





TWO MAGAZINES.* 
Mind continues to be written by thoroughly able and, indeed, by 
exceedingly learned and highly-trained writers, and the only fault 
we have to find with it is that it keeps much too exclusively to 
the drier side of philosophy, and gives us but little that is not 
almost too technical and special for any student of philosophy 
who is not up to the last refinements in the physiology of the 
nerves, as well as in formal logic. There is, indeed, a biography 
of James Mill (the father of John Stuart Mill) by Mr. Bain, 
coming out in the successive numbers of this Review; but it is 
written with no real capacity for biography, and is as dry a 
compilation of facts as it would be possible to label with 
a human name. There are also a few pages of complaint 
written by the editor, on the state of the philosophical require- 
ments of the University of London,—complaint for which 
there is, we fear, too much ground. It is inevitable that 
where students come up to their examination from no college, 
—and as regards philosophy, this is much more the case than 
as regards any other subject, for there are but two or three 
places in England where they could get proper philosophical 
teaching at all, though there are very many where they could get 
good teaching in classics, mathematics, physics, and chemistry,— 
they must come very badly prepared on such a subject as psycho- 
logy. Itis not one man in fifty,—hardly perhaps one in fifty of 
tolerably able men,—who could pick up from the mere reading of 
books on philosophy anything like a real philosophical training, 
and yet this is what would be necessary, if ‘‘ private study” is to 
qualify men for an adequate philosophical examination. Professor 
Croom Robertson points out that ‘it is not in human nature 
not to take account of the actual performance of the candidates, 
and accommodate the standard to the exigencies of the occa- 
sion,” and hence the examination ‘‘ tends to become whatever test 
a fair proportion of the candidates for the time being are found 
able to pass.” The. only remedy which the Professor has to 
suggest is that there should be some revival of the principle of 
collegiate instruction,—some development, at least, of University 
College, London, if not of the University itself, which is at 
present a pure Examining Board,—and that this might result in 
connecting once more the standard of the instruction given with 
the standard of the test imposed. We should fear that with a 
University committed as deeply as the University of London 
now is to the principle of examining those who have prepared 
themselves only by “‘ private study,” this is not likely to happen. 
‘‘ Private study” is hardly likely ever to be ousted from the position 
it now occupies in relation to the University examinations, and 
until it is, Professor Robertson’s suggestion for a remedy could 
not well bear fruit. For our own part, we believe that though 
‘‘ private study ” can never send up men properly trained in phi- 
losophy, it might send up much better-trained men than it now 
does, if the University recurred to the old practice of examining 
in specific books, taking care to choose those which are not, only 


_well-fitted for the purpose, but which have been well edited by 


competent scholars especially for students’ use. It may be that the 
University adopted a higher ideal when it gave up the specification 
of books, and specified only the philosophical subjects in which it 
required its candidates to be properly prepared. But in this, as 
in so many cases, degeneration from the highest standard falls 
far beneath degeneration from a much lower standard, and 
we are quite sure that if something like a phi'vsophical training 
is to be given by books at all to ordinary students, it would 
be far better that the University itself should carefully 
select books by a thorough study of which it might be hoped 
that it could be given, than that it should leave the student to the 
mercy of University gossip as to the books most likely to tell with 
the examiners. 

Mind has a very thoughtful and a very readable article by 
Mr. Sully, on the relations between “ Art and Psychology,” in 
the course of which he lays down that ‘art is essentially the 
production of a social and not a personal gratification,”—a 

* Mind, No. IV. A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. October. 
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very arguable statement, as it seems to us, and certainly 
very much less certain than the inference which he wishes to 
deduce from it, that a moral blemish in an artistic conception is 
a blemish in its art as well as in its morality. ‘“ An Attempt to 
Interpret Fechner’s Law ” seems to us a criticism on an attempt 
to apply mathematical science to a subject not in the least ready 
for the application of a mathematical method, as shown by the evi- 
dence both of Fechner and of the writer himself. Some of the 
most valuable work done in this valuable Review is to be found 
among the shorter critical notices, which are admirably written ; 
and in the ‘‘ reports,” two of which in the present number are of 
the highest interest. This number completes the first year of 
this Review's life. If it is always written as ably as it has 
hitherto been, and with a little more regard to the general 
interest of the subjects treated, we shall hope to see this journal 
take a very high place among the scientific journals of the day. 

The new number of the Contemporary has several papers 

of high interest. Mr. Lowe writes an attack on the 
Vivisection Act, which does not deserve much notice, as 
it is based on very inaccurate statements of fact, as well as 
very inaccurate conceptions of the law bearing on the case. Mr. 
Lowe says that the recent Commission “ entirely acquitted English 
physiologists of the charge of cruelty;” and again, he speaks 
of their ‘finding of complete acquittal.” This statement has 
been repeated again and again,—but without foundation in the 
report of the Commission. The fact is that the Commissioners, 
though they expressed their belief that a general sentiment of 
humanity pervaded ‘all classes in the country,”—which, of course, 
is a mere statement as to the prevalent feeling,—and though they 
also declared their belief that most men of science accepted the 
principle that it is a detestable thing to try a painful experi- 
ment without anesthetics which could be equally well tried under 
the influence of anesthetics, pointedly declined to pronounce 
judgment on those questionable cases on which professional 
opinions differed,—nay, further, implicitly blamed very plainly 
the very marked indifference of several English physiologists 
to the sufferings of frogs, and intimated most explicitly that 
some physiologists are, if not cruel, careless and indifferent 
to an extent which justified legislative interference. Mr. Lowe 
should take care to have his facts right, before he reasons up- 
on them. There was not only no ‘complete acquittal ” 
of English physiologists in the Commissioners’ report, but a 
distinct refusal to pronounce an opinion on moot points, and on 
minor aspects of their conduct a good deal of implied censure. In 
the next place, Mr. Lowe does not appear to know that, according 
to the best legal opinions of the day, the ‘‘ Cruelty to Animals 
Act” would not apply at all to a physiologist putting an animal 
to pain, however great, for what seemed to be a genuine scientific 
end. Andin the last place, he ignores the most important feature 
in the case before him,—that the scientific investigation of patho- 
logical and physiological problems, by subjecting living animals to 
suffering, is becoming, for the first time in England, a systematic 
method, and was to be dealt with at once, if it was to be dealt 
with at all. Mr, Lowe's paper is unworthy of him,—inaccurate in 
its facts, loose in its reasoning, and as a whole, conceived not in 
the spirit of a thinker or a statesman, but of the representative of 
a particular profession. 

Dr. Elam gives us his second paper on ‘“ Automatism and 
Evolution,” and a very remarkable paper it is. All students of 
that strange controversy ought to read both of Dr. Elam’s papers. 
He seems to us to lay too much stress on the great break in the 
chain of evolution at one particular point,—the threshold of 
organic life,—and too little on the infinitesimal breaks which are 
occurring throughout the whole upward progress. But both 
papers are full of knowledge, and marked by very distinct and 
accurate thought. Mr. Hewlett’s paper on Blake and his “ im- 
perfect genius ” isa refreshing attempt to restore the balance, after 
the absurdly one-sided estimates of Blake by Mr. Swinburne and 
Mr. Rossetti ; and Mr. Knight’s paper on “ Personality and the 
Infinite” is a very able reply to Mr. Arnold’s hasty and super- 
ficial treatment of the same subject,—is, indeed, not only much | 
deeper than Mr. Arnold’s lucubrations on God, but, to our 
thinking, more lucid and intelligible too. Mr. Thornton’s inter- 
esting review of ‘‘ Professor Cairnes on Value ” is also a valuable 
contribution to a very interesting number of the Contemporary. 


| 
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The British Quarterly Review. October. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 





—There will be few readers of this number but will turn at once to | events, of mitigating their disastrous effects, depends, according to 





Dr. Freeman's article, “The Turks in Europe,”—an article the genuine 
power and value of which are not really lessened by the evidences of 
haste which it shows in its occasional repetition and want of polish. 
In some respects, it is all the better for being, so to speak, struck off 
at a heat, and being nearly as much like a speech as an essay. Dr. 
Freeman has a wealth of illustration and allusion at command which 
puts his style in the same class as Macaulay’s. We feel as we read 
that he is not displaying his knowledge, but compressing it. The eth- 
nological history of the Ottoman race is set out with especial clearness. 
It presents, indeed, a curious problem. Why should they be, more 
than closely allied nations, such irreclaimable barbarians? After all, 
the ruling caste is, if you are to trace their descent accurately, more 
Aryan than Turanian; and these Circassians, who have certainly 
done some of their foulest work, are, we suppose, Aryans pur sang. 
Dr. Freeman evidently thinks that there is no genuine civilisation 
for a nation that has the Koran for its creed and code. If this 
be so, it opens a very serious question. Our contention is not with 
a decaying race, but with a vigorous religion, the only religion 
in the world that still makes great conquests. Dr. Hook’s feeble 
and inconsistent Anglicanism is smartly dealt with by the writer of 
“Dean Hook on the English Reformation.” The reviewer, who deals 
with the subject of “ Disestablishment and Disendowment,” “ divides the 
wolf’s skin” with surprising confidence. It is quite curious to find him 
declaring, with every appearance of genuine feeling, that his plans for 
dealing with the property of the Church are not only just, but generous. 
As far as regards modern endowments, they seem to us simply iniqui- 
tous. “A” builds a church and endows it, with the intention of devoting 
it to a certain worship and teaching. Next year the editor of the British 
Quarterly becomes Premier, and gives to the “ parishioners the disposal 
of the property, whether in buildings or endowments, with the proviso 
that after the satisfaction of all reasonable claims, the surplus might 
be appropriated to some object or objects of general utility.” (The 
phraseology looks as if the Bill were lying ready in a pigeon-hole.) 
Suppose the parishioners devote it to paying the poor-rate, or give 
Mr. Voyssy a call! “A” might feel himself a little injured. There is 
an interesting article on “American Ecclesiastical Law,” and another on 
“The American Centennial.” The number is made up by an essay on 
“ Secular Change of Climate,” which takes in the main the view of Mr. 
Croll; a fine criticism of ‘‘Daniel Deronda;” and the usual excellent 
review of “‘Contemporary Literature.” 


The Days of his Vanity. By Sydney Grundy. 3 vols. (Samuel 
Tinsley.)—Mr.—or shall we say Mrs. ?—Grundy, seems to aspire to a pro- 
minent place in the ranks of the social revolt. “All the forms and 
ceremonies and municipal arrangements of society,” he or she says, in 
the course of the story, “ are shrivelled into their true proportions by a 
touch of genuine feeling.” It is scarcely necessary to tell the reader 
that marriage is the “ municipal arrangement ” which is specially meant. 
A certain Mr. Gray falls in love with an actress. Forbidden by his 
father to marry her, he lives with her without marriage. In course of 
time he leaves her, due provision, as he thinks, having been made for 
her and the daughter whom she had borne to him. But another child, 
of whose existence he is not aware, is born after the separation ; and she, 
thrown on the world by her mother’s death, becomes a lost woman, her 
betrayer being the man who marries Mr. Gray's legitimate daughter. 
The father, made aware of the facts too late to be of any help, is hurried 
to his death by remorse and despair. “Wicked father,” exclaims Mr. 
Grundy, “to stand in the way of his son’s affections!” Is there not 
another side to the matter? Duty is a power that must be reckoned 
with, even before love. We would fain believe that the author means 
well, that he wants truth and right-doing to prevail. Let him take our 
advice, and see allies, not enemies, in the morality and religion which 
he never loses an opportunity of assailing. The world is full of wrongs, 
but these will never be set right by cutting all the bonds which keep 
society together. Some dramatic power and some force of expression 
Mr. Grundy certainly has. When he has seen the emptiness of his 
noisy rhetoric, and put away, among other childish things, his foolish 
rebellions against the laws of God and man, we shall be glad to meet 
him again. 

Famines in India: their Causes and Possible Prevention, By A. 
Lukyer Williams. (Henry 8. King and Co.)—This is the Cambridge 
University Le Bas Essay for 1875. When a prize essay deals with a 
subject of such vast proportions and importance, a subject which 





baffles the wisdom of statesmen and administrators—and upon which 
very wide divergences of opinion exist among the most experienced 
persons—it must have some very singular merit to deserve separate 
publication. If it put the problem clearly, relate the history of the 
matter in hand succinctly and generally, if it “states the case” with 
perspicacity and good-taste, it does all we have a right to expect. Mr. 
Williams’s essay appears to possess these merits, and it has also the 
advantage of a lucid and occasionally forcible style. The array of 
authorities in preface and notes is somewhat formidable, and it is no 
detraction from Mr. Williams’s essay to say that the opinions of men like 
Colonel Chesney, Dr. Hunter, Sir George Campbell, and the late Lord 


Mayo possess a value independent altogether of the casket that enshrines 


them. The possibility of preventing famines in the future, or, at all 
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Mr. Williams, upon the adoption of the following measures :—a con- 
siderable improvement in the means of communication by water, road, 
and rail; greater attention being given to the study of meteorology; 
improvements in administrative machinery; and lastly, emigration. 
These conclusions appear to us to be unimpeachable. 

Our Next Neighbour. By Courtenay Grant. (Bentley.)—“She was 
dressed in a dark, claret-coloured dress, half-stuff and half-silk; she 
had silver ornaments,”—the author’s meaning is that she wore silver 
ornaments,—“and her face was very pretty; blue eyes—only they 
changed, and wore not always quite blue—and glossy auburn hair, with 
a clear, bright complexion. She is a beauty, is Lady Fanny FitzMorris.” 
She is also the heroine of a remarkably silly story, by a writer whose 
grammar, as will be evident from the sentence just quoted, leaves a 
good deal to be desired. Hair which possesses a clear, bright com- 
plexion is a novelty in nature ; the treatment by this writer of nomina- 
tives is a novelty in art, and we hope it is “reserved” as one of his 
“rights.” There is very little plot, and no character in the story; nobody 
is flagrantly immoral, but everybody is surprisingly vulgar, and consider- 
ing that we are introduced to “the hoighth of good company,” and attend a 
Spelling-Bee given by a “ darling duchess,” we are a little taken aback 
by the tone of the talk on this occasion, and others equally august. 
There is a great deal about horses, hounds, and hunting in the story of 
Our Next Neighbour, but the writer treats these subjects with more 
zeal than knowledge, and we suspect “Courtenay Grant” is a young 
lady who has heard of “ cross-country ” as Norval heard of battles, but 
has never followed to the field her fox-hunting sire. The novelis quite 
harmless, and may be found amusing by readers who like the merest 
thistledown in literature. 

The series of French books published for the Syndics of the Cam- 
bridge University Press has been lately enriched by the publication of 
two new books—Collin d’Harleville’s Le Vieux Célibataire, and Madame 
de Staél’s Dix Années d’Exil, both with literary and historical notes by 
G. Masson, B.A. The choice of the former work is very happy; it is 
Collin d’Harleville’s masterpiece, and even young students will feel 
greatly interested in translating this charming comedy, and therefore 
do it the more quickly and heartily. More serious plays, specially 
Racine’s, often fail to awake interest with younger pupils, and frequenily 
have the result of preventing even French boys from reading more of 
the masterpieces of French literature. For boys under sixteen, Dix 
Annés d’Exil does not seem to us so suitable as the former 
work. We have had the opportunity of seeing it translated 
by English students, and it appears to be either too difficult 
in style, or above the intelligence of an average English boy. 
The contents suppose also in the scholar a knowledge of Continental 
history which, as a rule, he does not possess at sixteen, hence a want 
of interest in the book which does not favour quick progress. Dix 
Années d’Exil is followed by a few well-selected poems by some of 
Madame de Staél’s contemporaries, prominent among which are the 
brothers André and Joseph Chénier. In the notes relafing to the 
latter’s poom “La Calomnie” we regret to see mentioned the old 
accusation against Joseph of having been the cause of his brother's | 
death, without a proper refutation or even explanation of the fact. The 
biographical notice preceding the same poem does not, we think, 
convey an exact or even approximative idea of what Joseph Chénier’s 
political career was. Merely to state that he showed “ very little poli- | 
tical consistency,” and “ended it” (his career) “as a fawning admirer 
of Napoleon,” is certainly unjust, and scarcely true. 





The Cambridge University Press has also published two German 
books,—Goethe’s Knabenjahre (‘‘ Boyhood”) and the same poet’s so widely- 
known gem, Hermann and Dorothea. For younger and less-advanced 
pupils, Goethe’s Boyhood will certainly prove the more fascinating of 
the two books, for the reading of Hermann and Dorothea requires not 
only a very superior knowledge of German, but also and above all a 
refined literary taste, to enjoy its simple but exquisite beauties. 

Messrs. T. J. and J. Smith have sent us their various Diaries, Pocket- 
books, and Almanacks for 1877. They are very good, very various, very 
well adapted to a great variety of purposes, and very cheap. 
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Or, Scenes and Incidents in the South Pacific and 
New Guinea. By the Rev. W. Wratr GILL, B.A., 
Author of “ Myths and Songs of the South Pacific.” 
With Illustrations, Imperial 16mo, 5s 6d, cloth 
boards, gilt edges. 


The MONTHS; 
Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. Edited by the Rev. 
S. MANNING, LL.D. New Edition, in Imperial 16mo. 
With Engravings by Butterworth and eath, from 
the designs of Noel Humphreys, John Gilbert, 
Barnes, Wim and other eminent Artists. 5s, 
extra cloth boards, gilt edges. 


HURLOCK CHASE; 
Or, Among the Sussex Ironworks. By GEORGE E. 
SARGENT, Author of * The Story of a Pocket Bible,” 

* Vivian and his Friends,” &c. With [lustrations. 
Imperial 16mo. 5s, cloth boards, gilt edges. 


LIGHTS of the WORLD; 
Or, Illustrations of Character from the Records of 
Christian Life. By the Rev. JOHN STOUGHTON, 
D.D., Author of “Homes and Haunts of Luther,” 
&c. New Edition, incrown 8vo, 2s 6d, cloth boards 


EXPERIENCES of the INNER LIFE: 
Lessons from its ~~ a and Conflicts. A 
Sequel to the “Soul's Life.” By the Rev. Canon 
Garett, Author of “God's Word Written,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 64, cloth boards. 


ERMYN, the CHILD of ST. ELVIS. 
By Rura wy Author of “oa Sparrows and 
who Cared for Them,” &c. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth boards, gilt edges. 


JOHN DENTON’S FRIENDS. 
By Carona TeMp.s, Author of “ Wavie the Found- 
ling,” “ Another's Burden,” &c. New series of 
es oy 8vo books. With Lilustrations, 2s 6d, cloth 


PRESENTATION CARDS, CABINET 
SERIES. 


For Birthdays, Christmas, &c. Four packets of 
4 designs in the best style of chromo-litho- 
Eton’ ls 6d per packet of Six Cards. Packet 
od Birthday and General use. Packet O, for 


MOTTO CARDS for the NEW YEAR. 
Twelve Illuminated Texts, ed for presenta- 
tion in Congregations, Sunda: hools, &c. Prin- 
ted by Edmund Evans, in gold and colours, with 
gilt eyelet for hanging. 1s the packet of twelve 
cards. Each of the Texts may be had, with space 
for inserting name, at 7s per 100. 


The PEOPLE’S ALMANACK for 1877. 


One Penny. Imperial 8vo, with eight large bay 4 
Engravings. Containing matters necessary to 
known by all classes. This Almanack can be locate 
ised by purchasers Printing their own ey con- 
taining Notices of Church Services, Business Adver- 
tisements, &c. 


Will be ready immediately. 
The HOME at BETHANY: 


Its Joys, its Sorrows, and its Divine Guest. B 
a Eee o. OCutross, M.A., D.D. 28 6d, clo’ 


An peer OSITION of the BOOK of 


“ os Rev. Samvuet Cox, Editor of “ The Exposi- 


tor.” 2s, cloth boards, 
The TOY-BOOK of BIRDS and 
BEASTS. 
With Twenty-four Illustrations in Colours. 4s, 
oy und in cloth gilt, with Medallion on 
side. 


The WRONG TURNING, and other 
Sketches. 


By Groros E. SARGENT, Author of * Le Story of 
& Pocket Bible,” &c. 28° 6d, cloth 






ISSUE OF SIX-PER-CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS AT £92 10s PER £100. 





THE ASSOCIATION OF LAND FINANCIERS 


(LIMITED). ESTABLISHED 2np AUGUST, 1870. 





Orrices—No. 7 WHITEHALL PLACE, LONDON, 8.W. 





The price of Issue is at the rate of £92 10s 
£20 one month after allotm ent ; £30 on the 8th 
per £100 Bond. 

For payments in full made within ten da 
The Bonds will be redeemable at par on the 
be pagable half- 


attached, the first of which will be due 5th April, 1877. 


Issue of £500,000 Debonture Bonds, bearing interest at the rate of £6 per cent. per annum. 


£100 Bond, payable as follows, viz.:—£10 
fanuary, 1877 ; '£32 10s on the 8th March, 1877. Tole, £92 10s 


application ; 


after allotment a discount of £2 10s per £100 will be allowed. 
th October, 1886, The interest will run from the 5th f 
yearly on the 5th April and 5th October in each year. 
instalment will render liable to forfeiture the amounts previously paid. 


The Bonds will be delivered in exchange for Scrip afier payment of the last instalment, with coupons 


= 
Default in the punctual payment 





The extension of operations by additional purchases 
in Landed Home Investments, which have proved 
eminently successful for this Association—now in the 
seventh year of its establishment—and the desire to 
form an ample reserve, so as to maintain an inde- 
pendent and developing control over properties of 
considerable pn aay some time past in its 
ownership—are the motives for the present issue. 

The Association has gradually ee by La | 
—under a vigorous 
regulations—at stable income from rentals, “rather 
than at _— from realisations; while a —- number 
of its debentures have been redeemed, at par, at 
different periods. 

Certain purchases of freehold and other properties can 
now be » made, on terms which would add considerable 

nani d ratio—to the present position 

of the Association; the whole affording jointly a sub- 

stantial security—by income and by value—most 

ample in its nature and character, contrasting favour- 

ably with the fluctuations of most securities affected 
by Tw and financial disturbances. 

of combined ca; — in the acquisition 

of real properties has been tes' lready with success. 

The competition in the case of large purchases is not 

t. The official Stock-Exchange list contains fifteen 

—*--~ under the “ Land ™ classification, and four- 
teen of them are for foreign and colonial investments. 

It may be assumed that the rate of the present 
issue offers almost the bighest advantages fairly 

obtainable—under guarantee—where the application 
of the capital lies in freehold and leasehold estates, 
which are within Teach of the bondholders as “ home 
realisable securities.” 

The pepe pany could not ) my those ad- 

n the ‘or apart from 
ile more restricted ‘held, which elings | increased com- 
petition, he needs an experience and judgment re- 
quiring some years of practice, and has to provide the 

necessary ry for collection, repairs, tenancies, 
&c., which in an established institution becomes a 
om matter of system. 

4 of combined capital, under these 
advantages, is in a measure the adoption of the 
mutual principle—which has proved so successful in 
the case the Mutual Insurance Offices—to landed 
investments; with the addition, in this instance, of a 
luable and ised basis, which has undergone 
some years of test under a gradual progress and im- 
provement. 
The assets of the A under valua- 
tions, made by independent surveyors, amounted on 
the 3lst January, 1876, to upwards of £352,060*—con- 
siderably over one-half thereof being freehold proper- 
ties—while the total liabilities (including all the share 
and debenture capital) were under £271,645—thus 
showing a large surplus value. The present position 
has been achieved by the simple acguisition of proper- 
ties, and their sub t under advan- 
tageous circumstances—and not by any “lending” 


process. 
PrThe properties now in hand are calculated to yield 
a rental considerably in excess of £28,000 per annum. 
Taking this sum, of which £14,050 per annum is esti- 
mated from freehold properties alone, and the re- 
mainder from long leasebolds, averaging about 90 
years’ terms (from over 900 years dow down to about 70 














Satt iA. 











STATEMENT. 


years), the following result is obtained, viz :—Comput- 
ing the Freehold at only 18 years’ purchase, and the 
Leasehold at only 12 years’ purchase (previously de- 
dueting all ground-rents from the latter), a total value 
of £371,784 is obtained; thus showing _— moderate 
valuation of the assets of the A 1] 
. The highest dividend allowed by wy the regule- 

tions (10 per cent.) has been iy paid. The sp 

tment of ge wih be 1 be Y eade after 

nds have been _ a 

One of the Setieee subscribed for £50,000 of 

this issue. 





Boarp OF DrrecrTors. 
W. Armytage Earnshaw, . of Wath Hall, Wath-on- 
Dearne, Rotherham, and St. Stephen's Club, West- 


minster, 8.W. 
Frederick Lewis haw 7 3 ey .8., 6 Cornwall 
Terrace, Southlands, 


Chale, Isle of Wight (Chairman). 
John Osmaston, , J.P., Osmaston Manor, Derby. 
“ae Pollington, J.B, 8 John Street, Berkeley 
cnn ama ks Schrier ery 

mm ne! es's 

Notti ill, London, W. 

Curer SECRETARY. 

be p. — Esq., J.P., of Fulmer House, Fulmer, 


BANKERS. 
Mesers. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co.,1 Pall Mall East, 
London, S.W.; Lloyd's Banking Company (Limited), 
Birmingham, and all wn 


SOL 
Messrs. Crook and Smith, 173 Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.O. 


AUDITORS. 
yen, @ one. Field, and Co., Abchurch Chambers, 
nd 
1 Herny Langridge, Esq. 


Applications for these bonds to be made in the 
annexed form and forwarded to the Bankers, or to the 
Secretary, accom ed with the necessary it. 
In the event of no allotment, the deposit-money will 
be returned in full.—By order, 

B. H. LANGRIDGE, Secretary. 
7 Whitehall Place, London, 8.W., October 11, 1876. 


Issue of Six-per-Cent. my = aed Bonds of £92 10s 


Form OF ‘APruicartom 
s of the A 
(Limited). 


| eee ~~ 3 id to your Bankers the sum 
, being the deposit on Debenture 
c.. of £100 each of the above issue, I request you 
will allot me that number, and I hereby agree to 
accept | the same or any smaller number, and to pey 
the with the terms of the 
prospectus dated 11th h October, 1876. 
Name i in full 


Usual Description sceccesccecscncecsooqrorees 
be sent in on the 


octobe 1 1876. 
with the prospectus can 





To the Di Land Financiers 

















above form, or printed forms 





* The assets are valued to the he satisfaction of a 
Committee appointed at a G Meeting. 





Date 
N.B.—Written aaa 
be obtained from the Bankers or Secretary. 











LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 





The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known protecti 
The Bonus was the largest yet declared. Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


The Recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874, had 

all been anticipated in their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus Investi- 

gation (December, 1871) of this Society. Thus— 

1. The “Seventeen Offices” Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 

2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 

3. The Aw Fat aaa ” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. 
ule. 


(See Government 


to Policies 








LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 








London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW; 
And of all Booksellers. 





E. 


The next Bonus will be declared to 8lst December, 1876. 


A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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OLLEGE HOME 


FOR GIR 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
J¥i._ WITHERNDEN, CATERHAM, Surrey, PRE- 
PARES PUPILS for the Public Schools and their 
future calling in life. Natural Science receives as 
careful attention as Classics and Mathematics. 


ALVERN COLLEGE— 


The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOLAR- | 
SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be held on DECEM- 
BER 21 and 22. 


LADIES: EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 

TION, in connection with University College, 
London.—The Day Classes will OPEN on MONDAY, 
October 23 ; the Evening Class of English History on 
WEDNESDAY, October 18. Prospectuses in the 
Office at the College, or of J. E. MYLNE, 27 Oxford 
Square, Hyde Park, W. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL, BRISTOL.— 
A Classical School of the First Grade, with 14 
Masters. Subjects: Classics, Mathematics, French, 
German, Chemistry, &c. Fees, £8 to £12 per annum. 
Mr. GEORGE PEAKE, Assistant-Mathematical Master, 
receives Boarders. Terms, £50 per annum. 
11 Aberdeen Terrace, West Clifton. 


| | EIDELBERG.—A German Lady, who 

RECEIVES Twelve or Fourteen PUPILS, is 
now in England, and has a few Vacancies. The most 
thorough education given, and all the comforts of 
home life. Highest references to parents of position. 
A personal interview could be arranged, and pupils 
escorted. — Address, "R.,” Post-Office, Sandhurst, 
Wokingham. 


CHOLASTIC PARTNERSHIP 
DESIRED.—A Graduate of Oxford, age about 

30, open scholar of his College, experienced in tuition 
(special subjects, classics and English literature), 
desires either a suitable Partnership, or to obtain the 
of an ind dent establishment. Has had 

success with military pupils. A gentleman retiring 
from such an establishment might be treated with.— 
Address, “A. B.,” care of Messrs. G. A. CRAWLEY and 





























ARNOLD, Solicitors, 20 Whitehall Place. No agents 
need apply. 
SWISS GENTLEMAN, formerly 


resident in London, now living in one of the 
finest districts of Haute Savoie, near Geneva, within 
view of Mont Blanc and the Jura Mountains, can 
receive a YOUNG GENTLEMAN as BOARDER and 
PUPIL. Instruction could be given in French, 
Spanish, German, &c. One who is not thoroughly 
strong would find this a most desirable climate. Re- 
ferences exchanged.—Apply to“ E. Y. D.,” care of J. 
H. PUTTICK, Esq., 44 Fleet Street, E.O. 


| ) Ev eneery of CAMBRIDGE 
HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 

LONDON CENTRE (WOMEN), JUNE 18TH, 1877. 

For further information apply to Miss PRIDEAUX, 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, Local Secretary. 

Classes for Instruction by Correspondence, in con- 
nection with the above Examinations, have been 
organised by Miss SHORE, Fir Grove, Sunning Hill. 

The Olasses commence on OCTOBER 14th. 


HE ADDISCOMBE COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. 

Moira House, Upper ag TT Croydon, Surrey. 
Principals—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the Misses 
OONNAE, 

Conducted in consonance with the movement for 
the higher education of Ladies. 

French, German, and Music (practical and 
theoretica]) are made special objects of study, and 
most effectively taught. 

Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full parti- 
culars, may be had on application to the Principals. 


ANCHEST = t . aw COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY HALL, @ “GORDON SQUARE. 








PROGBAMME of LECTURES for the SESSION 


eo pam a D.D., LL.D. 
s—Monday and Wednesday, 2 p m. 
ae... ond Truths of Religion—Wednesday, 1 p.ta. 
Professor JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A. 
Greek Testament; Galatians and Romans—Tuesday 
and Thursday, 9 a.m. 

Introduction to Gospels; External Evidence relating 
to their Origin—Tuesday and Thursday, 11 a.m, 
History of Doctrine; Messianic Idea and Doctrine of 
the Logos among the Jews—Friday, 11 a.m. 
Professor C. B. UPTON, BA. B.Sc. 

Mental a 1 p.m.; Wednesday, 


Junior Psychology -_ Logie— Tuesday and Thursday, 
9and 
Professor J. aeriin OARPENTER, M.A. 

Senior Ecclesiastical History; Jerome and Augustine 
— Wednesday, 11 a.m 

Junior Ecclesiastical History; General Survey of the 

Place of the Church in European — 
11 a.m.; Wednesday, 12. 

Old-Testament History of the Religion of Israel— 

Wednesday and Friday, 9 a.m. 
The Lectures are open, on payment of the usual fees, 

to the public of either sex. 
R. D. DARBISHIRE 
CHARLES BEARD, 


TURKEY and INDIAN 


‘t Hon. Secs. 
CARPETS, 





| 


r j YO the ASSISTANT-MASTERS of 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and others.—The Head 
Master of one of the first Private Schools in England, 
situated in the neighbourhood of London, in conse- 
quence of the precarious state of his health, is desirous 
of assogiating with him a gentleman who would be 
prepared to become his successor. 
The House and Grounds are admirably adapted for 
their purpose, and in the long course of years during 
which the School has flourished, no outlay has been 
spared to make the domestic arrangements as perfect 
as possible. No one need apply who has not consider- 
able capital at his command. No Agents need 
—Address, “A. " care of Messrs. GREGORY. 
Solicitors, 1 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 
ECRETARY.—Suitable work ‘wanted, 
by a well-bred Woman, a German; who writes 
and speaks English, German, French, ‘and Danish 
equally well, is thoroughly read in the history and 
literature of the respective countries, and besides, not 
a bad Italian and Spanish scholar. Being a good 
letter-writer, she could act as Secretary, or otherwise 
assist savants, editors, librarians, curators, &c. 
Thorough and scholarly work guaranteed. Good re- 
ferences.— Address, ‘‘W. W.," Bolton's Library, Albert 


Gate. 
ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT’S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 





| 





CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY HBR MAJESTY THE QUEEN, H.R.H. 
PRINCE OF Wane , — 


Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO, 
2cwt. Free to all Stations, 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Lup@ate HILL, Lonpoy, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DuBLIn. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








South Australia. Bills negotiated and 
Money received on ee For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


| HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances effected in all path ke, LOVE 
G 
Secretaries { JorN J. BROOMFIELD - 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL 
MALL, 8.W. 
Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
Funds in hand £3,056,035 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob- 


tained from 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 


rMHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, London. 
Under the new series of Life Policies, the Assured 
are entitled to Four-fifths of the Profits of the Partici- 
pating class. 
Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates, 
Fire Insurances upon equitable terms. 
For the Prospectus aud Last Report of the Directors, 
"ey as above, or to any of the Agents of the Company. 
* Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Michael- 
mas should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 


O** MILLION STERLING has 

been paid as ae for 

DEATH AND INJURIE 
Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE OOMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PAID-Up CAPITAL AND RESERVE A oa £180,000. 
ual Income, £200,00: 


Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Yours’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


64 CORNHILL, and rd 0 feos STREET, LONDON. 


AM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing aud Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this pure solution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 

urn, Headach Gout, and ation; and 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO., 
172 New Bond Street, London; and all TENT: 
~RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PA 
JHITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medica] 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resistin ay is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PAT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness hat it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
t, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made ugg to John White, 
Post-office, Puentily. 


LASTIC STOCKING GS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. ee are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and re drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7a 6 x tt 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, 

































by 
195, 196, 197, 198, TO 
LONDON, W. 


D 
Pile tak taken —_ 


SECRETARY, 


CORRESPONDENCE- — 

“ Exceedingly useful.” —S¢anda: 

Invented and Manufactured ~y HENRY STONE, 
BANBURY. 

Sold by all pisttneere, but ask for STONE'S 
PATENT BOXE 

Ulustrated post free. 

All sizes can be seen and obtained at 13 Cranbourne 
Street, Leicester Square, W.O. 


EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
IS A DOMESTIO REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 


Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, a the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath, 








Price 1s 6d per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.O. 


EAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOT- 
TENHAM-COURT ROAD. The 
only House in London exclu- 
sively for BEDSTEADS, BED- 

OoOoM 








DING, and BEDB 
FURNITUBE. 
Ht & SON. 
|: pepe 
EDDING. 


Fpkenoun FURNITURE. 





S CATALOGUE (104th 
Edition), containing 450 Llus- 
trations, with prices, sent free 

ost on application to 

ENHAM-COURT ROAD, 


H™ & SON 





RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
os most delicious and valuable article."— 


8 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such —"4 quality.”—Food, 


Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 





articles of diet. 


“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 


the mgemmnets oil."—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 


NINE xy MEDALS awarded to 
. 8. FRY and SONS. 


oLLOWAYs OINTMENT & PILLS. 


—A frequent cause of gout and rheumatism is 





_ alienamans state of the blood, attended with bad 


eral debility. A few doses of these 
time, are an effectual preventive 


IMPORTED BY Manafacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., London. aguinst on ene, om any = who hasan 
C we i attack of either use Holloway's tment also, 
CARPET MAN eee TO THE ROYAL ILLS BEST BIRD’S-EYE. | the powerful | gee of w combined with the 
85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET LONDON. W. —W. D. x3 a 0. WILLS inform a Trade | effects of the Pills, must infallibly effect a cure. These 
" 2 ».'* | and the — that this Tobacco is now put up by them | Piils act directly on the blood, which they purify and 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. | in ONE OUNCE PACKETS, in addition to the other | improve; they alec regulate the seeretions ve 
sizes, the Label being a reduced fac-simile of that used | tone to the stomach, and thus the whole system is in- 








FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


for the Two-Ounce Packets. 


vigorated and put into a condition whieh enables it to 





Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.; and Bristol. 





throw off disease or check its approach. 
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WROFESSOR BAIN’S COURSE of ENGLISH, for both 
Revised Editions. 


Primary and Higher Schools. 
FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
KEY, with Additional Exercises .. 
HIGHER ENGLISH GRAMM 


AR oe 
COMPANION to the HIGHER GRAMMAR ... 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC 


London: LONGMANS and Co, 


owe 1/4 








O 


vols. crown 8 


By the AUTHOR of “ SIX MONTHS HENCE” “ BEHIND the VEIL,” &c. 
F. W. J. BAKER, 
Percy Chambers, 17A Charlotte Street. Fitzroy Square. 


London: 


ca NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “SIX MONTHS HENCE.” 
, =n oe’ aA FF OS SB SBS 


D. 


In 2 vols, 





_ Inpra OFFICE, 6th October, 1876. 
TNDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE.—Notice is 
that an Examination of Candidates for twenty-seven 

in her Majesty's Indian Medical Service will be held in London in ebvenay, 1877. 

Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, together with information 
regarding Pay and Retiring Allowances of Indian Medical Officers, may be obtained 
on application at the Military Department, India Office, London, S.W. 

A further notice will be — when the exact date of examination has been 
PEARS, Major-General, Military Secretary. 


fixed. 


hereb ven, 
4 £ saws LOW, 





AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 


OF 


TICKNOR’S MEMOIRS, 


WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK, 


crown 8yo, cloth extra, price 21s. 





LONDON: 
MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 





AN 





Edition, enlarged, in fca; 
CONSIDERED 
Review of Various Opinions, Ancient and Modern, on the most Interesting 
| Social and Moral Topics. By GrorGe SPARKRS, late Madras Civil Service. 
London : LONGMANS and Co. 


8vo, price 28 6 
SOCIALLY ‘and MORALLY: a 





ISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 


The New Novel, by the Author of “Lady Audley's 
Secret,” &c.—In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


 snaacion HAGGARD’S DAUGHTER. 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 284, will be PUBLISHED on THURSDAY, 
the 19th inst. 
CONTENTS. 

STRAWBERRY HILL. 
Tue ARCTIC REGIONS AND THE ESKIMO. 
LONDON ALMS AND LONDON PAUPERISM. 
THe PAPAL MONARCHY. 
THE SugzZ CANAL AN INTERNATIONAL HIGHWAY. 
PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHAKSPEARE. 
Tue TURKISH EMPIRE. 
LIFé OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
THE EASTERN QUESTION AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


SPN orm oorom 


“An admirable text -book."— Westminster Review. 


UEBERWEG’S HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY, 
FROM THALES TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
Translated by GEORGE S. MORRIS, A.M. 
With Additions by the Translator; by NOAH PORTER, 


D.D., LL.D., on English and American Philosophy ; and 
"by V. BOTTA, Ph.D., on Italian Philosophy.” 


Vol. I. ANCIENT and MEDIZVAL PHILOSOPHY 
Second Edition. Royal 8vo, 18s. 


Vol. Il. MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 21s. 
“ Ueberweg'’s ‘History of Philosophy © is quaty 


RUSSIAN’ FIVE - PER - CENTS, 
CHART: showing the Fluctuations fn Price from 
1846 to the Present Time; Details of Debt, 
Revenue, Expenditure, &c.; Chronology of chief 
Political and Financial Events. 

SUPPLEMENT TO 
CRACROFT’S WEEKLY STOCK AND 
SHARE LIST. 

5 AUSTIN FRIARS, EC. 

Price One Shilling, Thirteenpence by post. 


Obtainable on Mon and after, at 5 Austin Friars, 
London, E.C ad 





what English-speaking students want.” 


London : HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Pater- 
noster Row. 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
296, OCTOBER, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
BANOROFT'S NATIVE RACES OF NORTH AMERICA. 
SECRET CORRESPONDENCE ON MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
THE DECLARATION OF PARIS. 
Sir Pariiip SIDNEY. 
Dr. SMITH’S CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
DANIEL DERONDA. 
MORALITY WITHOUT MRTAPHYSIC. 
THE DEPRECIATION OF SILVER. 
BOSNIA AND BULGARIA. 
m London: LONGMANS and Co, Edinburgh: A. andC. 
LACK. 


Now ready, Re 1s. 
HE CHRISTIAN APOLOGIST, 
for OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS. 
1, PHILO AND CHRISTIANITY. Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 
2. CHRISTIANITY AND NATURAL Law. Rev. George 
Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. 
3. AUTHORITY AND PRIVATE JUDGMENT. Rev. Dr. 
Littledale. 
4. Mr. Jukes’s DEFENCE OF UNIVERSALISM. Rev. H. 
N. Oxenham. 
5. THE ACTUAL’ UNITY OF John 
Charles Earle, B.A. 
6, THe “EPISCOPAL” CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. Rev. 
Thomas J. Ball. 
7. JESUS 18 THE CHRIST, OR EtSe——? Editor. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATS, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.O.; and Edinburgh. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Bracing air and beautiful scenery. Appointments 
rfect. Wines choice. Excellent Cuisine. 250 Rooms. 

‘able d’héte daily. 

Tariff on application to Manager, Ilfracombe, North 
von. 


—s LL WHISKY. 


KINAHAN and CO. find that, through the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Profession, the demand for 
their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely 
medicinal purposes is very great. They think it will be 
satisfactory to the Public to read the following EX- 
TRAOTS of the ANALYSIS of the LL Whisky, from 
the eminent Analyst, Dr. ARTHUR HILL HASSALL:— 

“T have very carefully and fully analysed samples 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smell. The “Whisky must be pronounced 
to A ure, well matured, and of very excellent quality. 

edical Profession may feel full confidence in the 
onan and quality of this Whisky.” 
20 GT. TITCHFIELD ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON. 


ESSRS. DUN VLLLE and CO. are the 
largest and 4 ba. 4 in | the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISK d by the medical 
profession in woo to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in onan and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and O0O., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, , Strand, Wo. 
UNYADI JANOS.—HUNGARIAN 
APERIENT WATER. “ Far the most valuable 
and palatable of Aperient Waters."—Professor Maoc- 
NAMARA,———“ Preferred by those who have used it to 
Pullna or Friedrickshall.”"—Professor AITKEN, F.R.S. 
——“‘It tastes more pleasant, while its efficacy equalied 
or surpassed that of its rivals."—Professor BRUNTON, 
F.R.S.—* According to Baron Liebig, its richness in 
“perient salts surpasses that of ali other known 
waters.”—Zancet. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
No. 


$01 gr G0 8 





CHRISTENDOM. 














Fourth Edition, now ready, price 12s, 

THE SUPERHUMAN ORIGIN OF THE 
BIBLE INFERRED FROM ITSELF. 
By HENRY ROGERS, 

Author of “The Eclipse of Faith,” &c. 


“This argument is = rsued with great ability in this 
excellent work. Mr. Rogers is a philosophieal writer 
of very a. mae, as is well known to the readers of 
this Re inburgh 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Pater- 
noster Row. 





Rout Edition, post free, 1 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 


Curing this Disease. By Ropert Warts, M.D., 
on — ~ &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
uare, 


Lond 
London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet St. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 
—Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON. 
—Every Evening at 7, THAT BEAUTIFUL BICEPS. 
At 7.45, RIC D Ill. Mr. Barry Sullivan, Messrs. 
H. Sinclair, J. F. Cathcart, C. Vandenhoff, H. Russell, 
F. Tyars, H. M. Clifford, Douglas, H. Evans, G. R. Ire- 
land, Pere 7 Bell, C. H. Fenton, James Johnstone, R. 
Dolman, B. ye tA, Master Grattan; Mrs. Her- 
mann Vezin, Madame Fanny Huddart, Misses Edith 
Stuart and Grattan. THE STORM FIEND. Prices 
from 6d to £4 4s. Doors open at 6.30, commence at 7. 
Box-office open from 10 till 5 daily. 


RAMER'S GRAND PIAN eames 


75 gs., 85 gs3., 95 and 105 
Regent Street cad Tibeenete Oem Street. 


RAMER’S PIANETTES, 
from 25 gs. to 50 gs. 
____ Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


(CRAMER'S INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 














45 gs. to 75 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


RAMER’STHREE-YEARS’SYSTEM 

of HIRE, applicable to all la instruments— 

Pianofortes, Harps, Organs for Church or Chamber, &c. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


ONSUMPTION, 


NDIGESTION, and WASTING 
DISEASES. The most efficacious Remedies are 


ANCREATIC EMULSION and 
PANCREATINE. The Original and Genuine 
prepared only by 
AVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London; and 
sold by them and all other Chemists, 
In urious Imitations of 
EA PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are er... to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 


their signature— 
“LEA and yaaa,” 

which will be placed on every 
_— STERSHIRE “SAUCE 

Sold Wholes sa suis by dhe Proprictore, Worces- 

nuine. “sol ole: ro) rs, Wo! 

7 OrnossE and BLac 4 ULL, London; ood a 
Oilmen generally. Retail oy 7 in sauces through 








iD ofS) 





HUNYADI JANOS, per bottle 2s and 1s 6d, of all 
Chemists.—A wine-glassful a dose. 





out the world.—{November, 1874.] 


Now ready, crown 8¥o, cloth, bevelled, 10s 6d. 
HE VOCABULARY of PHILO- 
SOPHY; Mental, Moral, and Metaphysical. For 
the Use of Students. By WIttiaM Fiemine, D.D., late 
Professor of Moral Phil hy in the Universi LS 
Glasgow. Third Edition, and enlarged. 
by Henry CALDERWOOD, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and Oo., 10 Stationers’ 
Hali Court. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled, 5s. 
| py a Memoir. By Extrorr 
Graeme. With an Introductory Essay by Dr. 
FERDINAND HILLER, of Cologne, and Portrait. New 
Edition, revised and slightly enlarged. 
“We can, without a Fy et recommend it as the 


most trust wo! the pleasantest memoir of Beet- 
—— lished As nd.” 

ry Th ry ee we L 
j 


'— Observer. 
en, sympathetic, 
London: > emcee GRIFFIN and Co., 10 Stationers’ 
Hal! Court. 











Second Edition, now ready, 
HE PAIR of NIJNI-NOVGOROD. 
By H. A. Munro BUTLER-JOBNSTONE, MP. 
Author of “ Letters on Ireland,” “ The Eastern Ques- 
tion in 1875;" * The Turks, their 
and Institutions, as bearing on the Eastern Question ; ; 
“ Bulgarian Horrors and the Question of the East.” 
Post 8vo, with a Map of the Author's Route, and 
Twelve Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 
“Mr. Butler-Johnstone's little volume is the 
reverse of ordinary books of travel, for it condenses 


into 150 what might easily have been expanded 
into many times the bulk."—Saturday 
Oxford — — Pater and Co. 





\ HAT —_— TURKS. “ARE, and 
HOW WE HAVE BEEN HELPING THEM: 
Speech of the Duke of Argyl! in the City Hall, es 
Sept tember 19, 1876. Revised and Corrected, and 
reface by his Grace. 
Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE. London: MACMILLAN 
and Co-; and Ripawa Ys. 


Just CECTIC crown 8vo, 


rice 3s. 
ECOLLECTIONS of MY EARLY 
SOOTTISH HOME. 


Edinburgh: MACLAREN and Macnrven; London: 
J. NispeT and Co. 
Now ready, the only Library Edition, Vol. L., 8vo, 
price 12s 6d. 
HELLEY’'S POETICAL WORKS.— 
Reprinted from First Editions, and Edited —_ 
Notes by H. Buxton ForMAN. To be in 4 
yolumes. Vol. II. will be published November Ist. 
London: REEVES and TURNER, 196 Strand, W.O. 
Now ILD 50th Edition, price 2s. 
HE CHILD'S GUIDE to KNOW- 
LEDGE. By a Lapy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: SImPKIN, MARSHALL, and Oo. 
ZADKIEL FORETOLD the WAR in TURKEY. 
y Aaa L’S ALMANAC for 1877. 


Sold by all ) Booksellers. ._ Price 6d. 
T= CHEVELEY NOVELS. 

















|: tte MASONIC INSLITUTE.— 
See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by 
t 44d) for View and Plan—also View of the Artists’ 

all, Buda-Pest—Socia! Science Oongress—How to 
Improve Street Architecture—History of the Art 


Union of Loudon—the Influence upon ~y> of Art- 
Manufacture—Oostume Competition—the Old Streets 
of Paris, &c.—Office, 46 Catherine Street; and all 





Newsman. 
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MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


The following LISTS and CATALOGUES, Revised for the New Season, are now ready for 
delivery, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 





1, 

A NEW and completely REVISED EDITION of MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY CIRCULAR, containing the Names of more than Eight Hundred 
Books of the Past and Present Seasons in Circulation at the Library, with 
Terms of Subscription, and other Particulars. 


2. 
A REVISED CATALOGUE of the BOOKS ADDED to the 
LIBRARY from October, 1873, to the present time. 


8. 
LIST of some of the principal FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


4, 

NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATA- 
LOGUE of Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn from the Library, for 
Sale at greatly reduced Prices. This Catalogue contains an unusually large 
Selection of Popular Works in History, Geography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel 
and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, and is especially commended 
to the attention of Librarians and Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other 
large Purchasers of Modern Books. 


5. 
An ADDITIONAL CATALOGUE, consisting chiefly of the 
Works of Popular Authors, strongly rebound for Circulation in Literary Institu- 
tions and Public Libraries. 


6. 
A CATALOGUE of WORKS of the BEST AUTHORS, 


in Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries or Drawing-room 
Tables, and for Wedding or Birthday Presents and School Prizes, 





Mudie's Select Library may also be obtained, with the least possible 
delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








PARQUET FLOORING. 
HOWARD’S PATENT, 


FOR BORDERING ROOMS, FROM 2Fr. WIDE, 6s PER YARD. 


SOLID OAK, TEAK, WALNUT, AND MAHOGANY, 


POLISHED COMPLETE. 
CAN BE LAID BY ANY MECHANIC. 
BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 


STEAM-POWER CABINET WORKS, CLEVELAND STREET. 


26 





FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED ' KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
ESTABLISHED D E A N E ' S. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TABLE KNIveEs, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s, FenpEers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
ELEctTRO ForKs—Table, 24s to 64s; Dessert, 16s to 46s. | Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
SPoons, 24s to 66s; 16s to 48s. | BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
PAPIER-MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. BepsTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
ELECTRO T&A AND COFFEE S8TS, from £3 7s to £24. Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, ds, &c. 
Disu CovERS—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 lls. | GASELIERS—2-light, 17s; 3-do., 528; 5-do., £6 63. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6. 

— LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
Lamps— Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. TURNERY Goons, BrusHEs, MATS, &c. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. Toots—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
CLocKs—English, French, and American. GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
OHINA AND GLA8SS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. | HOT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &. 

A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 








oe 


NEW BOOKS. 





I. 
In crown 8yo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


BES SIE LANG: 
A CUMBERLAND STORY. 
By ALICE COREKRAN. 
[On October 20th, 
II. 
Now complete, in 4 vols. crown 8vo, price £2 2s, cloth. 


DANIEL DERONDA, 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 


III. 
In crown 8vo. 


TWO YEARS ABAFT THE MAST: 
OR, LIFE AS A SEA APPRENTICE. 
By F. W. H. SYMONDSON. 
(Next week. 


Iv. 
In crown 8vo, with Portraits, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


THE COMEDY OF THE NOCTES 
AMBROSIANZ. 


Edited by JOHN SKELTON, Advocate. 


v. 
Fourth Edition, in 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 


STUDIES IN ROMAN LAW. 
With Comparative Views of the Laws of France, 
England, and Scotland. 

By LORD MACKENZIE, 

One of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 
Edited by JOHN KIRKPATRICK, Esq., 
Advocate. 


VI. 

In feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d, cloth, 
CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, AND 
PROPERTIUS. 

By the Rev. JAMES DAVIES, M.A. 


Forming the Third Volume of the Supplementary 
Series of “ Ancient Classics for English Readers.” 


vil. 
In 1 vol. 
A Cheap Edition of 
“THE DILEMMA.” 


By the Author of “ The Battle of Dorking.” 
(Shortly. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh 
and London. 





1. 
Next week will be published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo,. 
price 7s 6d. 


THE 


LIFE OF FREDERICK OZANAM, 


Professor at the Sorbonne, and Founder of the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul. By KATHLEEN O'MEARA. 


IL. 
Next week will be published, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 
By the late HENRY H. LANCASTER. 


With a Preface, by the Rev. B. JOWETT, Master of 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


Ill. 


Next week will be published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo,. 
price 63. 


THE 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


OF THE 
SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 
By JOHN STUART BLACKIE, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, 88 
Princes Street. 


“THE NEW NOVELS. 
Nora’s Love-Test. By Mary 


CrciL Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money.” 
“ A book of thrilling interest."—Court Journal. 


Power's Partner. By May Byrne, 


Author of “Ingram Place.” 3 vols. 
By -the 


Major Vandermere. 
Author of “ Ursula’s Love-Story.” 3 vols. 
“This novel is worth reading.”—Standard, 


Effie Maxwell. By Agnes Smith. 


“ A good and well-written novel."—Literary World. 


Griffith’s Double. By Mrs. Hoey. 


“A remarkably powerful novel."— World. 


Azalea. By Cecil Clayton. 3 vols. 


“A pleasing and interesting novel."—Graphic. 








DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough St. 
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10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, October 7, 1876. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SYRIA and EGYPT UNDER the LAST 


FIVE SULTANS of TURKEY ; being the Experiences during Fifty Years of 


Mr. Consul-General BAkKer. With Explanatory Remarks to the Present 
Day by his Son, Epwarp B. B. Barker, Her Majesty's Consul. 2 vols. 8vo, 
with Portraits. 


A NARRATIVE of TRAVEL and SPORT 


in BURMAH, SIAM, and the MALAY PENINSULA. By JoHN BRADLEY. 
Large post 8vo, 12s. 


TO the DESERT and BACK; or, Travels 


in Spain, the Barbary States, Italy, &c.,in 1875-76. By Zouch H. Turton. 
Large post Svo, 12s. 


The REAL and the IDEAL, the BEAUTIFUL 
and the TRUE; or, Art in the Nineteenth Century. A Plain Treatise for 
Plain People, containing a New and Startling Revelation for the Pre-Raphaelites. 
By a Rustic RuSKIN. 2s 6d. [ day. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOTICE.—The New Story by the popular Author of “ Miss Dorothy's Charge,” 
“St. Simon's Niece,” &c. 


MADAME; a Novel. By Frank Lee 


Benepict, Author of “ Miss Dorothy's Charge,” “St. Simon's Niece,” &. 
Second Edition, 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


TOO FAIR TO GO FREE. By Henry Kay 


WILLOUGHBY. 3 yols., 31s 6d. 


WHAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. 


By Coutts NELSON. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


FRANK AMOR. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
The DAYS of his VANITY. By Sydney 


GRUNDY. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


“ This is beyond doubt a clever, well-constructed, and powerfully-written novel.” 
—Scotsman. 


MARTIN LAWS. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
ST. NICHOLAS’ EVE; and other Tales. 


Mary C. RowseLu. Crown 8vo, 7s 64. 


MAUD LEATHWAITE: an Autobiography. 


By BraTnice A. JOURDAN, Author of ** The Journal of a Waiting Gentlewoman.” 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


For TWO YEARS. By “ Vectis.” Crown 8vo, 
78 ° 


By 


MARJORY’S FAITH. By Florence Harding. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ROSIE and HUGH; or, Lost and Found: a 


Tale for Boys and Girls. By HELEN C. NAsH. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


BREAD UPON the WATERS: a Novel. By 


Maniz J. Hype. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 

DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Olub-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


RANTS MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Queen’s 
Quality,” as supplied to her Majesty. Delicious. Invigorating. A valuable 
tonic. 42s per dozen, net. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Sportsman’s 
Special Quality,” and for Travelling. 50s per dozen, net. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, supplied by 
all Wine Merchants, or direct, on prepayment, by T. GRANT, Distillery, 












RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S 
LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


UNDERGROUND JERUSALEM: an Account 


of some of the Principal Difficulties encountered in its Exploration, and the 
Results obtained. With a Narrative of an Expedition through the Jordan 
Valley and a Visit to the Samaritans. By CHARLES WARREN, Captain in the 
Corps of Royal Engineers, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Assoc. Inst. O.E., late in charge of 
the Explorations in the Holy Land. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations. 


The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the 


German of Professor DuNCKER. By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. In demy 8vo. 


IIL 


The CORRESPONDENCE of HONORE de 


BALZAC. With a Memoir by his Sister, Madame de SURVILLE. 2 vols. 


OLD NEW ZEALAND; a Tale of the Good 


Old Times, and a History of the War in the North against the Chief Heke, 
| to by an Old Pakeba Maori. With a Preface by the Earl of Pembroke. In 
emy 8vo. 


LETTERS of ELIZABETH BARRETT 


BROWNING. Edited by Ricuarp Henoist Horns, Author of “Orion.” In 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


vi. 


MEMORIALS of the SOUTH-SAXON SEE 
and CATHEDRAL of CHICHESTER. From Original Sources. By the Rev. 
W. R. W. STEPHENS, Preben of Chichester, Author of “The Life and 

Times of St. John Chrysostom,” &c. In demy 8vo, with Eight Illustrations. 


vil. 
PICTURESQUE HOLLAND: a Journey in 
the Provinces of Friesland, Groningen, ware Guelderland, Lim! 
&c. By Henry Havarp, Author of “ The Cities of the Zuyder Zee.” 
demy 8vo, with Ten Illustrations, 16s. 


vt. 


SERMONS on SUBJECTS of the DAY. By 


the late WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Edited by the 
Rey. WALTER HOOK, Rector of Porlock. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


CONTENTS. 





The Peculiar Character of the Ordinances. 

Church of England, independently Baptismal Offices. 

of its Connection with the State. Confirmation 
Catholicism of the Anglican Church. oly Euc'! 
Hear the Church. Visitation of the Sick 
A Call to Union. ion ices. 
The Church of the Establishment. Mutual For nce. 
She Loved Much. Take Heed What Ye Hear. 
The Hem of his Garment. Novelties of Romaniem. 
Tradition. Perils of Idolatry. 
Contending for the Truth. 
Authority of the Church. Invocation of Saints. 
Our Holy and Beautiful House, Auricular Confession. 
I Magnify Mine Office 





MOTHERS, WIVES, and DAUGHTERS. 


By Lady Herpert, Author of “ Three Phases of Christian Love,” “Impres- 
sions of Spain,” &c. In 2 vols. large crown 8yo. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH ART. Gainsborough, 


Morland, Wheatley, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Stothard, Flaxman, Girtin, Crome, 
Cotman, Turner (in “ Liber Studiorum™), Peter de Wint, George Mason, 
Frederick Walker. By FREDERICK WEDMORE. In crown 8yo. 


xL 


The WITCHES’ FROLIC, and the BAGMAN’S 


DOG. By Tuomas INGOLDsBY. Illustrated by an entirely New Art by Jane 
Cook, Author of “ The Sculptor Caught Napping.” In large 4to, 21s. 


xi. 


An UNREQUITED LOVE. An Episode in 


the Life of Beethoven. From the German of Dr. NoHL. In demy 8vo, 


xu. 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 


CANTERBURY. The Twelfth Volume, being the Index to the preceding 
Eleven Volumes, In demy 8vo. 


As only a limited number of this volume will be printed, intending purchasers 
are asked, to be certain of securing their copies, to order the book from their 
booksellers in advance. 


xIv. 


WITHIN the ARCTIC CIRCLE. Experiences 


of Travel in Norway and Lapland. By S. H. Kent. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 





Maidstone. Carriage free in England. 





Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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NEW WORKS. 


Tv T Tr 

The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No, 296, for 
OCTOBER. 8vo, price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 

BANCROFT’S NATIVE RACES OF NORTH AMERICA. 
SECRET CORRESPONDENCE ON MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
THE DECLARATION OF PARIS. 
Sie PaILir SIDNEY. 
Dr. SmiTH's CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
DANIEL DERONDA. 
MORALITY WITHOUT METAPHYSIC. 
. THe DEPRECIATION OF SILVER. 
BosNTA AND BULGARIA. 


The ATELIER DU LYS; or, an Art Student 
in the Reign of Terror. By the Author of “ Mademoiselle Mori.” 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, price 12s. 


“If all, or at least a fair proportion of the novels that are published each year, 
were as good as the ‘ Atelier du Lys,’ reading them might become instructive, and 
reviewing them a pleasure.”—Athenzum. 


GERMAN HOME LIFE. _ Reprinted from 


Fraser's Magazine. Second Edition, thoroughly revised. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of LORD 


MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional Notes, by G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 
Crown 8vo, price 6s. [On November 1. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAU- 


LAY. By his Nephew, G. 0. TREVELYAN, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo, price 36s. 


The TRIDENT, the CRESCENT, and the 


CROSS ; a View of the Religious History of India during the Hindu, Buddhist, 
Mahommedan, and Christian Periods. By the Rev. J. VAUGHAN. 8vo. 
(On the 26th instant. 


SeN2aeewm 


BEHIND the VEIL. An Outline of Bible 


Metaphysics, By the Rey. THOMAS GRIFFITH, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's. 
8yo, 10s 6d. [On Thursday nezt. 


LESSONS in ELECTRICITY at the ROYAL 


INSTITUTION, 1875-76. By JoHN TYNDALL, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 
8vo, with 58 Woodcuts, price 2s 6d. [On Thursday next. 


THROUGH BOSNIA and the HERZEGOVINA 


on FOOT during the INSURRECTION. By ARTHUR J. Evans, B.A., F.S.A. 
With Map and 58 Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. 


The PRIMA VAL WORLD of SWITZER- 


LAND. By Professor OSWALD HeEsER, of the University of Zurich. Edited 
by JAmMes Herwoop, M.A., F.R.S. With Map and over 400 Illustrations, 
2 vols. 8v0, 28s. 


The GEOLOGY of ENGLAND and WALES. 


By H. B. WoopwarbD, F.G.S., Geologist on the Geological Survey of England 
and Wales. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 14s. 


The SUN; Ruler, Fire, Light, and Life of the 


Planetary System. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. Third Edition, with 9 Plates and 
100 Illustrations on Wood. Crown 8vo, 14s. 


A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE. Abridged from Dr. LATHAM’s Edition of Johnson's English Dic- 
tionary, and compressed into One Volume. Medium 8vo, 24s. 


WHITE'S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEXTS, with 


English Vocabularies. Dialogues from LUCIAN, 1s. Fables from AZsoP and 
Myths from PALAEPHATUS, Is. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT 


GEOGRAPHY, in 25 entirely new Ooloured Maps. Edited by the Rev. G. 
ButT.Lsr, M.A. Imperial 8vo, or imperial 4to, 7s 6d, [Nearly ready. 


Epochs of Modern History. 


The EARLY PLANTAGENETS. By the Rev. 


WItiAM Stusss, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Oxford. With 2 Coloured Maps. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


Epochs of Ancient History. 


The ROMAN EMPIRE of the SECOND 


CENTURY; or, the Age of the Antonines. By the Rev. W. W. CApEs, M.A. 
With 2 Coloured Maps. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. [Nearly ready. 


The ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. By the 


Very Rey. O. MERIVALE, D.D., Dean of Ely. With a Coloured Map. Feap. 
8vo, 2s 6d. 


The ATHENIAN EMPIRE. By the Rev. 


GrorGe W. Cox, M.A., Joint-Editor of the Series. With 5 Maps and Plans. 
Feap. 8yo, 28 6d. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
The PAPAL CONCLAVES, as they Were and 


astheyAre. By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Demy 8vo. (Shortly. 


ART in ORNAMENT and DRESS. Trans. 


lated from the French of OHARLES BLANC, Member of the Institute, and 
formerly Director of Fine Arts. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


IMAGINATION, and other Poems. By the 


Right Hon. WILLIAM JAMES RICHMOND COTTON, M.P., Lord Mayor. Crown 
8vo. (Next week. 


TRIVIATA; or, Cross-road Chronicles of 


Passages in Irish Hunting History during the Season of 1875-76. By M. 
O’Connok Morris. With [llustrations, large crown 8vo. (In a few days. 


ANTHONY BABINGTON: a Drama. By 


VIOLET FANE, Author of “ Denzil Place,” “The Queen of the Fairies;” 


Crown 8vo. (Vert week, 


The POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT, Lord 


LYTTON. A New and Uniform Edition, fcap. 8vo, 6s each volume. 
Vol. Ill. G(LUCLLE) now ready. 


SHOOTING and FISHING TRIPS in ENG- 


LAND, FRANOE, ALSACE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, and BAVARIA. By 
“ WILDFOWLER," * SNAPSHOT.” 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 21s. 


TWO CHANCELLORS: Prince Gortchakof 


and Prince Bismarck. By M. JuLIAN KLACZKO. Translated by Mrs. Tarr. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


A HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTURAL 


STYLES. Translated from the German of A. Rosengarten. By W. COLLETT- 
SANDARS. With upwards of 600 Illustrations. Large demy 8vo, 21s. 


“The volume, which is prodaced under the able editorship of Mr. T. Roger 
Smith, gives a general account of a!) the various styles of architecture which have 
revailed in different countries and at different epochs in the world's history. 
his is done in a light and taking manner...... The usefulness as well as the ap- 
e of the work is enhanced by the numerous illustrations, all well 
executed, and some of them of exceptional beauty...... Taking it as a whole, the 
book is well suited for an introductory text-book, and may be read with pleasure 
and profit by all."—Morning Post. 


WALTER WHITE'S NEW BOOK. 


HOLIDAYS in TYROL: Kufstein, Klobenstein, 
and Paneveggio. By WALTER WHITE. Large crown 8vo, 14s. 
“If Mr. White had not been in the habit of mixing freely with the natives, and 
chatting with them on terms of easy familiarity, he could never have made his 
book so readable and lively.” —Zimes. 


be . . 

The CRUISE of the ‘WIDGEON :’ 700 Miles 

in a 10-Ton Yawl, from Swanage to Hamburg, through the Dutch Canals and 

the Zuyder Zee, German Ocean, and the River Elbe. By OHARLES E. 
ROBINSON, B.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

“ We hope he may be encouraged to publish the log of his next foreign cruise, 
by the success of his present venture.”—Pall Mali Gazette, 


The VISIT of the PRINCE of WALES: a 


Chronicle of H.R.H.’s Journeyings in India, Ceylon, Spain, and Portugal. By 
GeorGE P. WHEELER, of the Inner Temple, Special Correspondent of the 
Central News. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 
“ A beautiful and tempting volume has here been put together, with what seems 
to us wonderful rapidity...... His — are as vividly sketched as if he 
dipped, not into the ink-bottle, but into the paint-box."— Weekly Register. 











ANGLING IDYLLS. By G. CurisTopHER 


. Davies. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“ We highly recommend Mr. Christopher Davies's production as pleasant read- 
ing.” —Academy. 

“Mr. Davies's book, on the whole, is a good one; full of fresh air and the sounds 
of the country."—Pali Mali Gazette. 





NEW NOVELS. 
THROUGH FIRE and WATER. By Lady 


Woop. 2 vols. (This day. 


CARSTAIRS. By Massrxcserp Home, Author 


of “Shadows Cast Before.” 3 vols. (Next week. 


FOOLS of FORTUNE: aNovel. By FREDERICK 


BOYLE. 3 vols. (Next week. 


COURTSHIP in SEVENTEEN HUNDRED 


and TWENTY; in EIGHTEEN HUNDRED and SIXTY. By HawieY 
SMART. 2 vols. [Next week. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
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BOOKS & MAPS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION BY 
EDWARD STANFORD, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH L 
TURE. By Joun Dennis, Author of “ English 
Sonnets, a Selection from 1547,” &c. 

(ONTENTS.—Pope—Defoe—Prior—Steele—The War- 
al ohn Wesley—Southey—English Lyrical Poetry 

English Sonnets—English Rural Poetry. [Jn Nov. 


The EMIGRANT and SPORTSMAN in 
CANADA. Some Experiences of an Old-Country 
Settler. With Sketches of Canadian Life, Sporting 
Adventures, and Observations on the Forests and 
Fauna. By J.J. Rowan. Large post 8vo, cloth, 
440 pp., with Map. 
This Work contains Practical Hints for Emigrants 
and.Sportsmen, written byan Emigrant and a Sports- 
man. Also information specially written fora class of 
emigrants for which Canada is a particularly suitable 
country—people of small fortune, re means, though 
Je to enable them to live well in Canada, are in- 
puffie jient to meet the demands of rising expenses at 
(/n November. 


home. 


CANOE and CAMP LIFE in BRITISH 
GUIANA. By ©. Barrington Brown, F.G.S. 
Associate of the Royal School of Mines, late Govern- 
ment Surveyor in British Guiana. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
with Map and Illustrations. [Jn November. 
The civilised and cultivated portion of the colony of 

British Guiana lies only along a narrow strip of sea- 

coast. Behind are swamps, then wooded rising 

und, and finally an stretch- 

southwards, all lying in a state of nature, the 
haunts of wild animals and various Indian tribes. This 

portion, between the rear of the sugar estates and the 
confines of the colony, is known as the “Interior.” 

Whilst engaged as geologist on the Government Geo- 

logical Survey of the West Indies, it fell to the lot of 

the author to visit and explore much of this interior 
region; and in these pages he has recounted the inci- 
dents that occurred during those explorations. 


The NORTHERN BARRIER of INDIA: 
A Popular Account of the Jummoo and Kashmir 
Territories. By Freperic Drew, F.R.G.S., F.GS., 
Associate of the Royal School of Mines, Assistant- 
Master at Eton Oollege, late of the Maharajah of 
Kashmir's service, Author of the “Jummoo and 
Kashmir Territories :a Geographical Account.” Large 
post 8vo, cloth, with Map and numerous I)lustrations. 


THROUGH NORWAY WITH LADIES. 
By W. Matrigzu WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Author 
of “Through Norway with a Knapsack.” Orown 
8vo, cloth, with Map, with Illustrations. 

This volume will present the smoother aspects of 
Norwegian travelling experience as obtainable by those 
who do not desire to “ rough it" with a knapsack, but 
rather to see the best of Norway with as much com- 
fort and luxury as the country affords. 

It will also include, in a popular and readable form, 
some special observations on the glaciation of Scandi- 
navia, on general glacial phenomena, and on the 
modern theories concerning the extent and operation 
of ancient glaciers. 


GEOGRAPHY of NEWFOUNDLAND: 
for the Use of Schools. By James P. HOWLEY, 
Assistant Geological Surveyor. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
with Map. 


BRITISH MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES. A Series of Handy Volumes by 
Eminent Writers. Edited by G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, 
F.G.8. Post 8yo, cloth, each 3s 6d. 


The following New Volumes, viz.:— 
POTTERY. L. Arnoux (Art Director of Minton's 
Manufactory). 
GLASS and SILICATES. Professor Barff, M.A. 
F.C.S. (Kensington Catholic ag ). 
FURNITURE and WOODWORK. . Pollen, M.A. 
). 
(Second Edition preparing. 


(South Kensington Museum 
THE BIRMINGHAM TRADES:— 


GUNS, NAILS, LOCKS, WOOD-SOREWS, RAIL- 
WAY BOLTS and SPIKES, BUTTONS, PINS, 
NEEDLES, SADDLERY, a—s The 
late W. OC. Aitken (Birmingh 

PENS, PAPIER-MAOHE. G. “Cnigy (Birmingham, 





SHIPBUILDING. Captain Bedford Pim, R.N., 1 
TELEGRAPHS. Robert Sabine, C.E. 
AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. Professor Wright- 
son, Royal Agricultural Ool , Cirencester. 
RAILWAYS and TRAMWAYS. OD. K. Olark, 
M. Inst. C.E. (Ready. 


JEWELLERY. A \-— » Ganagee of Art Collections, 


South Kensi m). 
GOLD-WORKI _ “Charles Boutell, M 


WATOHES and Ger. F. J. Britten (Brit, Hor. 
MLL-D. (Musioel Ruatiner; Gollage of Preceptorehs 
us: miner, lege tors). 
CUTLERY. F. Oallis (Sheffield). (Ready. 
SALT, PRESERVED nat! 7 BREAD, and 
BISCUITS. J.J. Manley, 
SUGAR-REFINING. 0.  eachten Gill (late Assist. 
Exam. Univ. of London). 
re ee and CHEESE. Morgan Evans (late Editor 
BREWING and DISTILLING. T. Pooley, B.Se., 
(Ready. 


y Volumes of this Series are now ready. 





The INDUSTRIAL CLASSES and IN- 
DUSTRIAL STATISTICS. By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, 
F.R.S. Uniform in size and price with “ British 
Manufacturing Industries.” 2 vols. post 8vo, with 
Maps, cloth, each 3s 6d. 


The WHITELANDS SERIES of STAN- 
DARD READING-BOOKS for GIRLS. Edited byRev. 
J. P. FAUNTHORPS, MLA., Principal of Whitelands 
Training College. Post 8vo, with Original Illusts. 

STANDARD L, nearly ready. STANDARD [I., preparing. 

STANDARD IIL, preparing. STANDARD IV., in the press. 

STANDARD V., preparing. STANDARD VL, preparing. 


SIMPLE LESSONS on MONEY, chiefi ly 
intended for Use in Elementary Schools. By Rev. 
E. CRALLAN, M.A., Chaplain to the Sussex County 
Asylum, Hayward's Heath. Post 8vo, price 3d; or 
16s per 100. 


CHART of the WORLD on MERCA- 
TOR’S PROJECTION, showing the Principal Ocean 
Steam-Routes, with the Average Passages in Days 
and Hours, the Submarine Telegraphs, &c. Coloured 
in Political Divisions, with Supplementary Maps of 
the Arctic and Antarctic Regions, Coloured to Show 
the Ordinary Limit of Perpetual Ice. By JOHN 
ARROWSMITH. New Edition. Size, 45 inches by 26. 
Price, in 2 Coloured Sheets, 6s; a in _ 
10s; on Rollers, Varnished, 12s. 


NEW RELIEF MAP or WALL PIC- 
TURE of the BRITISH ISLES, Representing with 
all Attainable Accuracy the Physical Features of 
these Islands. Scale, 11} miles to an inch; size, 50 
inches by 58. 


RAILWAY MAP of ENGLAND and 
SCOTLAND, Showing all the Lines in Operation. 
Brought Down to the Date of Issue. Scale, 14 miles 
to an inch; size, 30 inches by 42. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and 
WALES. By Professor RamsAyY, LL.D, F.R.S.,and 
G.S., Director-General of the Geological Surveys of 
the United Kingdom. This Map shows all the 
Railways, Roads, &c., and when Mounted in Case, 
folds into convenient pocket size, making an ex- 
cellent Travelling Map. Fourth Edition, thoroughly 
Revised, large portions being entirely redrawn from 
the latest Geo! — Survey. Scale, 12 miles to an 
inch; size, 36 inches by 42. (Jn November. 


% 

STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP of 
LONDON and its SUBURBS, constructed on the basis 
of the Ordnance Block Plan. Thoroughly Revised and 

pleted from actual Surveys specia!ly taken for 

the purpose, with Details of Public Buildings, Parks, 
and various Estates, to 1876. New Edition. Scale, 
6 inches to the mile; size, 5 feet 2 inches by 6 feet. 
Twenty-four Sheets, Plain, £1 18; Coloured, in a 
Portfolio, £1 11s 6d; Mounted on Linen, in Mor- 
rocco Case, or on Roller, Varnished, £2 15s; on 
Spring Roller, £5 5s. Single Sheets, Plain, 1s; 
Coloured, ls 6d. A Key — . indicating the division 
into Sheets, and its adap ity for various Admin- 
istrative pur , may be had on application, or 
per post for One Stamp. 


COLLINS’S STANDARD MAP of LON- 
DON. Delineating the Posta! Districts, the Railways, 
with their latest Extensions, the Omnibus Routes, 
and the Steamboat Piers. The facilities for tracing 
- locality will be greatly enhanced by the addition 
an Alp List of Street References, the 

7 > baler: divided into Sections for this purpose. It 
also contain a Guide to the princi - Places of 
Interest, and to the Public eceeae w Edition. 
ng Ag AR size, 344 inches by 27. 


Plain, Is 6d ; d, in case, 
38 6d. pay atm 3 7s 6d. 
STANFORD'S WALL MAP of IRE- 


LAND, reduced from the Ordnance Survey. Coloured 
in Counties, with the Hill Features marked. This 
Map the Baronies, Towns, Railways, Stations, 





Canals, &c. It can also be specially prepared 
to exhibit the Judicial, Ecclesiastical, Military, or 
other Divisions of the Country. Scale, 5 miles to an 
inch ; size, 43 inches by 58. 


PHYSICAL MAP. of TURKEY 
EUROPE and ADJACENT COUNTRIES, FR 
the Greater Part of the Mediterranean and Black 
Seas, and extending to Tunis, Cairo, and Vienna. 
Specially coloured to show the Plains, Hills, Moun- 
tains, Rivers, &c. Scale, 65 miles to an inch ; size, 
28 in. by 20. Price, Coloured Sheet, 2s 6d; Mounted, 
in Case, 5s, [ Ready. 


STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP of 
AFRIOA. wag Edition, Scale, 94 miles to an inch ; 
size, 58 inches by 65. 
In the New Edition of this Map the whole of the 
central portion has been remodelled, and now presents 
the results of the numerous expeditions that have 
within the last two years penetrated the hitherto un- 
known interior of this vast and primitive continent. 
The works of Livingstone, Stanley, Cameron, the 
officers of Gordon's —- and the German West-Coast 
ion in the rogivas ; Schweiofuarth, 
Nachtigal, and Robifs tn Mn the Soudan and the Libyan 
Desert ; Erskine, Baines, Mohr, Mauch, and others in 
Southern Africa; with Young's exploration of the 
northern end of Lake Nyassa; and contributions from 
the Ohureh Missionary and London Missionary 
and the Cape and Natal Governments have 
with great care with the works of 
the older travellers. Stanford's Library Map of Africa 


MAP of the SOUTH-EASTERN PART 
of EUROPE, including Tiflis, the Russian Military 
ng in the Caucasus, on the East, Tunis on the 

West, Egypt on the Sonth, and Vienna on the North. 
Scale, 50 miles to an inch; size, 40 inches by 27. 


JOURNEYS of the ISRAELITES.— 
STANFORD'S NEW MAP of the PENINSULA of 
SINAIL, the NEGEB, and LOWER EGYPT, to illus- 
trate the History of the Patriarchs and the Exodus. 
Scale, 10 miles to an inch; size, 42 inches by 34. 

(Jn @ Sew days. 
*,* In continuation of Stanford's Series of School 

Maps, and published under the direction of the Com- 

mittee of General Literature and Education appointed 

by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
and of the National Society. 


MAP of the MALAY PENINSULA. 
Prepared by the Surveyor-General of the Straits 
Settlements from the Surveys and Sketches of the 
Officers accompanying the Recent Expeditions into 
the Interior. Scale, 18 miles to an inch; size, 22 
inches by 26. [Jn November. 


EASTERN AUSTRALIA. Constructed 
from Official and other Original Documents, adjusted 
to the Maritime Survey of Flinders, King, W' 

Stokes, Black wood, Stanley, &c. By J. AR’ 
Scale, 27 miles toan inch ; size, 65 inches by 77. New 
Edition, in 6 sheets, with all the new discoveries. 


STANFORD'S NEW PHYSICAL 
SERIES of WALL MAPS, for Use in Schools 
Colleges. Edited by Professor Ramsay, 1D, 
F.B.S., &c., Director-General of the Geological Sur- 
veys of the United Kingdom. 

This series aims at exhibiting, in the first place, and 
ae yan ty the forms of relief and of contours of the 

nd masses of the globe, and next, of the sea-bed. At 
once a general en is gained by the youngest stadent, 
on an ye of the Map, of the relative position 
of the hi a. and cold table-lands and mountainous 
regions, oA the warm, moist, and fertile plains in 
each great division of the globe. For —— in our 
own country it is seen at once why the eastern part is 
devoted to agricultural purposes, and the western part 
to mining and manufacturing; or reference to the 

Map of Europe we can readily see how a rise in the 

level of the sea of a few hundreds of feet would suffice 

to inundate the whole northern part of Ew ; aud 
on the other hand, how the general upheava! of the 
land of a few hundreds of feet would alter the whole 
contour of Europe, connecting the British Isles with 
the Continent, and annihilating the North Sea and the 

Baltic. In addition to these — features, the Maps 

supply all the usual information to be found on School 

Maps, such as the political divisions, the chief cities, 

&c. In the British Isles a small inset Map has been 

introduced, showing the rainfall, and the advance of 

the tidal wave round our coasts; and in the Maps of 

England, Scotland, and Ireland, the average annual 

rainfal! is given at all the principal towns, &. 


- D. Scale, 8 miles to an inch; size, 34 inches 


IRELAND. Secale, 8 miles to an inch ; a 34 inches 
November . 
EUROPE. Scale, 65 miles to an inch ; 4 68 inches 
Second Edition nearly ready. 
arkica. Scale, 116 to an inch; size, 50 inehes 
y 58. 


This Map is iled from the latest and most 
reliable sources, biting the curious orographical 
structure of this "primitive continent; the various 
small! patches of land around the margins teat he bee lie be- 
low the level of the sea; the great fringing barrier of 
em supporting elevated plateaus, and the vast 
central scoop or saucer are features here for the first 
time represen 

*,* It will be invaluable to the public schools that 
intend to send candidates for the Pablic-Sehool Prizes 
a of the Royal Geographical Society for 


NORTH AMERICA. Scale, 97 miles to an inch; size, 
50 inches by 58. [/n November. 
SOUTH AMERICA. Scale, 97 miles to an inch; size, 
50 inches by 58. [in November. 
ewe _ of the British Isles and ~~ am and Wales 
have already been issued in the Series 


STANFORD'S SMALLER SERIES 

SCHOOL MAPS, published under the direction of 

the Committee of General Literature and Education 

appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian 
nowledge, and of the National —— 

The following additional Maps are nearly ready :— 

EUROPE. Scale, 130 miles to an inch; size, 32 in. 


by 27 in. 
soUTH AMERICA. Scale, 194 miles to an inch ; size, 
n. 
AUSTRALIA. Scale, 172 miles to an inch; size, 27 in. 
y 
NEW ZEALAND. Scale, 50 miles to an inch; size, 


17 in. by 22 in, 
These Maps are accurately Coloured in 


Divisions ; they tain all the Characteriatic Anace 
of the lexsges Suton, —* ace specially suitable for Small 


Classes. 


STANFORD'S PRIMARY SERIES. 
These Maps are clear! 4 engraved, showing only the 
Principal Places, —s e pony Physical Features 
in each Conti ded for the use of 
Young Children, to ye the ey ‘iene 
Geography and Map-Drawing. Size of ee 7 
inches by 14. Price, plain, 6d ; coloured 9d 

The following new e< will shortly be added to the 
Series: — PAL SOUTH AFRICA, NEW 








exhibits this accumulation of new discoveries for the 





Prospectus on application, or by post for one Stamp. 


first time in a general map on a Jarge scale. 





t for One Stamp. 


TINE, 
ZEALAND, BRITISH NORTH AMERIOA. 
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